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BATTLING MADE EASY. 

Tue contest in which England is now engaged with a 
powerful opponent, is full of contrasts when regarded 
in the light of comparison with former wars. We are 
in friendship with a neighbour who has been deemed a 
sort of hereditary enemy ever since the days of Cressy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt; we are fighting against a 
nation with whom we had never before come into actual 
collision; we are contesting for a something which, 
though incumbent upon us as a matter of honour and 
good faith, does not directly affect any of our posses- 
sions, or any of our freedom of movement; we are 
struggling for a Mohammedan sovereign against a 
Christian sovereign; we are raising seven or eight 
hundred thousand pounds, by voluntary individual 
subscriptions, for purposes connected with the army, 
which should have been provided for out of the 
national Exchequer, if our administrative organisation 
had been aught but a bungling affair; we are the 
greatest maritime people in the world, and yet our 
continental ally transports his men, horses, guns, and 
stores to the seat of war more cleverly and expeditiously 
than ourselves. 

These are matters, however, which newspaper poli- 
ticians are every day discussing ; and to them we leave 
the discussion. But there are other aspects of the 
question which are likely to escape the notice of every- 
day readers, who are too full of the reported proceed- 
ings of Menschikoff and Gortschakoff, of Raglan and 
Liprandi, of Omar Pacha and Stratford de Redcliffe, to 
attend to the principles which underlie many of the 
operations going on. Let any such reader propound 
to himself this question: ‘In what modes does the 
advancement of science manifest itself in the present 
war?’ and he will find the answer, if he arrives at it 
fairly, full of interest. 

First, in respect to warlike implements. The pages 
of this Journal have contained so many notices of the 
recent improvements in revolvers, rifles, needle-guns, 
oval-guns, and so forth, that we need do little more 
than refer the reader to those pages. But it is well to 
bear in mind, that almost the whole of these improve- 
ments have sprung up since the last great war. True, 
we had a rifle corps then, as now; but the prevailing 
infantry arm was ‘Brown Bess’—the clumsy musket 
which is beginning to be held in contempt by all true 
soldiers. The quantity of bullets and powder wasted 
by these muskets is now known to be enormous; and 
if so terrible a thing as war must continue, this is no 
reason why wilful waste should continue also. 

It might at first thought appear that these improve- 
ments in guns and cannons, balls and bullets, are 


simply mechanical, not scientific. But this is a fallacy. 
Every mechanical improvement results cither from the 
discovery of a new scientific principle, or from the 
extended application of a scientific principle already 
known. The spiral grooving of a rifie or an oval gun, 
derives its efficacy from the scientific law, that if a 
body in motion can be made to rotate on its axis while 
moving, its course will be straighter than under any 
other circumstances. Many of the new-fashioned balls 
and bullets receive their peculiar shapes as a means of 
enabling them to conform to the grooves in the gun, 
and thus take a rotatory tendency; while others are 
shaped in deference to a dynamic law concerning ‘ the 
solid of least resistance.’ We may surely depend upon 
it, that no great mechanical improvement is made 
without a previous development of some of the beauti- 
ful scientific laws whereby all processes are regulated. 
It may, perhaps, be remembered, that a controversy 
arose some short time ago respecting the relative value 
of cast iron and wrought iron for great guns; all our 
cannon are at present cast or founded, and men of 
the old school assert that such are the best; but Mr 
Nasmyth—one of that class of manufacturers now 
so remarkable, who exhibit a grasp of mind so much 
beyond that of mere hammerers of iron—lately offered 
reasons for thinking that wrought-iron guns would 
be better. So much reliance is placed by the public in 
the Nasmyths, and Fairbairns, and Whitworths, who 
have conducted long and elaborate investigations into 
the properties of iron, that Mr Nasmyth had offers 
of pecuniary aid to any amount to test his theory 
concerning wrought-iron guns; but he was able to 
announce in the Times, that the government, more 
prompt here than in many other matters, have taken 
up the subject. Mr Nasmyth is, at the time we are 
writing, engaged in the production of the guns. 
Nothing can yet be predicted as to the result ; but the 
suggestion itself arose out of scientific investigations 
concerning the metals: and this is why the matter is 
mentioned here. 

The properties of wrought iron just adverted to, 
and certain improvements in the manufacture of plates 
of enormous thickness, may be regarded as the fore- 
runners of those unparalleled gun-boats, preparing 
at Low Moor, Newcastle, and elsewhere. Let the 
Clarendons and the Drouyn de Lhuys, the Nesselrodes 
and the Buols, and the other diplomatists, settle their 
protocols, and conferences, and ‘notes’ as they may; 
all the English public certainly know at present is, 
that we are still at war; and remembering that our 
huge ships were too large for the Baltic plans of ’54, 
iron gun-boats are in preparation for ’55. And such 
boats! Boats built up of iron plates, the majority of 
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which will be four inches thick, and will weigh 4000 
pounds each! Boats that will weigh, when fully 
laden, something like 2000 tons, and will carry twelve 
monster Lancaster-guns each! Boats that, if iron 
could laugh, will laugh to scorn all that cannon-shots 
can do against them! None such could have been 
constructed, until our manufacturers had arrived at 
the means of producing wrought plates of great 
thickness. 

And what of steam? This is wholly a new warlike 
agent since the last great war. Every year the screws 
and the paddles are gaining ground upon the old ships 
of war; and the finest docks, perhaps, in the United 
Kingdom—the new Keyham Docks at Devonport—are 
wholly intended for war-steamers. It is not here that 
we need speak of the magnificent Himalaya, built for 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, but now pur- 
chased by the government as a war-steamer; of the 
great Duke of Wellington, and the equally great Royal 
Albert, with their 121 guns each; or of the other large 
steamers built within the last few years; but it is 
well to bear in mind, that these fine examples of science 
applied to the arts have all the properties and powers 
of complete sailing ships of war, superadded to those 
which can pertain only to steamers. A mighty appli- 
cation of steam-power to warfare was suggested by 
Mr Nasmyth in 1853, in a letter to some of the public 
journals. He proposed the construction and employ- 
ment of a steam floating-mortar, for destroying the 
largest ship by one blow. The plan consists in the 
adjustment of a monster self-exploding shell, so placed 
as to explode on having its breach-end crushed against 
the breach of a mortar. A motion of three miles an 
hour, bringing the front-end of the shell against any 
obstacle, such as the side of a ship, would suffice to 
explode a percussion-cap, which would then kindle 
the powder in the shell, and the whole shell would 
burst from the mortar, and act with crushing force 
against the obstacle. The mortar would form part 
and parcel of a steam-vessel of peculiar construc- 
tion, almost impregnable by shot or shell; this vessel 
would advance slowly, end on, against an enemy’s 
ship; the mortar would touch the ship at about six, 
feet below water-level ; the mere act of collision would 
explode the shell; and in the opinion of Mr Nasmyth, 
‘no ship that has ever been built, whether of wood or 
iron, could survive the fearful hole which a monster 
shell, exploded under such circumstances, would pro- 
duce.’ This fearful scheme has never, so far as we 
are aware, been put to the test of trial. Nor, indeed, 
has the steam-gun. Those who recollect the Adelaide 
Gallery in past years, will call to mind Mr Perkins’s 
steam-gun, which propelled sixty bullets in a minute, 
and flattened them against a target of sheet iron. 
The affair has lately been revived, with additional 
claims to terrific power; but the actual propulsion of 
missiles by steam-power, in grim and earnest battle, 
has yet to commence. ™ 

And what of gun-cotton? This wonderful substance, 
which was described in one of the volumes of the 
Journal for 1846, is prepared simply by steeping ordi- 
nary cotton-wool in a chemical liquid. It explodes at 
a lower temperature than gunpowder ; it explodes more 
rapidly than gunpowder; and with equal weights, it 
explodes with greater violence and destructive power 
than gunpowder. We have seen Professor Faraday 
explode two trains—one of powder and one of gun- 
cotton—simultaneously ; and although of equal length, 
the cotton train vanished by explosion sooner than the 
powder train. This marvellous agent, then, invented 
or discovered by M. Schénbein in 1846, has been 


awaiting its day of usefulness. Men have seemed to be | A 


almost frightened by its vast power, and its practical 
applications have hitherto been few; but it has lately 
been announced, that 160 guns are being cast at Vienna, 
expressly for the employment of gun-cotton instead of 


gunpowder as a means of propelling the balls. A 
surmise has been thrown out, that the Russians may 
possibly have been making and using gun-cotton at 
Sebastopol; for it is unquestionably a fact that a few 
bales of cotton, and a few gallons of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, may be converted into gun-cotton much more 
quickly than any possible process of gunpowder mak- 
ing. The readers of Alison and other historians, will 
remember what prodigious efforts the French made, 
sixty years ago, to provide nitre for gunpowder-making ; 
and it is impossible to avoid being struck with the 
mighty improvement offered by a system which depends 
on one of the cheapest and most abundant of vegetable 
fibres, and two of the cheapest and most abundant 
acids. Whether there is full truth in the assertion, that 
gun-cotton ‘is from four to six times as powerful 
as gunpowder; it is quicker in its discharge; it 
makes little smoke ; it does not foul the gun; it saves 
the delay of priming; it seldom misses fire in the worst 
weather; it may even be kept in water seven years 
without injury; it heats a gun less than powder; and 
it will be found safer in use, and eventually less 
dangerous to manufacture’—whether all this be true, 
we do not know, but assuredly we shall hear something 
of gun-cotton battling ere long, if the present war 
continue. 
And what of railways? Let the reader only reflect 
a moment, and he will appreciate some of the wonder- 
ful changes which must inevitably be wrought in 
systems of warfare by the existence of railways. A 
railway will carry a complete regiment, 1000 strong, 
100 miles in four hours; and if we compare this with 
the old system of fatiguing road-marches, the contrast 
will present itself vividly before us. Then the pro- 
visions, the gunpowder, the shot and shells, the stores, 
the ambulances, the medicines and surgical appliances 
—all might travel six or eight times as rapidly by rail 
as by heavy wagons on roads; and where there are 
no roads at all, or such channels of slime and mud as 
the roads at Balaklava seem to have been lately, the 
contrast, of course, becomes yet wider. This rapidity 
of movement is, in the fullest sense of the term, 
equivalent to a vast increase in an army; for the same 
corps might fight in four different parts of a kingdom 
within a few days, and be saved nearly all the fatigue 
of long marches. Suppose the czar had a continuous 
railway from St Petersburg to Odessa, via Moscow and 
Warsaw or Kiev, what vast bodies of troops might he 
not bring to bear upon one spot at one time! Even as 
it is, the rail from St Petersburg to Moscow aids him; 
while the Prussian lines from Berlin towards Cracow 
and Prague, and the Austrian lines from Vienna to 
the heart of Hungary, may yet render powerful aid as 
military roads. But the most remarkable instance of 
railway enterprise, perhaps, in connection with war, is 
the daring construction of a railway in an enemy’s 
country, to assist us in bombarding and storming 
that very enemy’s pet fortress. Who would have 
dreamed of a Crimea railway, made for a temporary 
purpose of besieging one single city, and constructed 
by the same Petos and Brasseys who have covered our 
own island with a net-work of railways? Towards the 
end of November, as most of our readers are probably 
aware, these eminent contractors undertook to con- 
struct a short railway in the Crimea—declining, if we 
understand aright, to reap any profit in the enterprise— 
claiming only to be reimbursed the actual outlay. They 
advertised for navvies, masons, bricklayers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, plate-layers, engine-men, and others; and 
they were soon overwhelmed with applications from 
men willing to aid in any way to ‘fight the Rooshians.’ 
ber were engaged at high wages, for six 
months certain; and the whole arrangements were 
completed with astonishing energy and quickness— 
just such as we might expect from such men. The 
undertaking was—to construct a double line of railway 
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from Balaklava to near the batteries, with single lines 
to each battery ; materials for fifteen miles of line are 
to be provided ; and the trains are to be drawn by wire- 
ropes, worked by stationary steam-engines. Vessels 
have sailed with the men and stores from London, 
Liverpool, Hull, and Sunderland. The first detachment 
sailed from Liverpool on 21st December, in a ship 
purchased by the contractors, and fitted up comfortably 
for about sixty or seventy men. The whole armament 
has required, or will have required when completed, 
eight or ten ships to convey it ; for although the ‘ rail- 
way regiment’ does not much exceed 500 strong, the 
weight of stores is immense—1800 tons of rails and 
fastenings, 6000 sleepers, 600 loads of timber, 3000 
tons of engines, cranes, trucks, wagons, barrows, 
blocks, tackle, wire-rope, picks, bars, capstans, shovels, 
sawing-machines, forges, carpenters’ benches, smiths’ 
tools—a pretty considerable list this! The wholesome 
food, the warm clothing, the long hip-boots for muddy 
Balaklava, the oil-skin overalls, the huts for forty 
men each, the railway-sheets and waterproof-covers, 
the ample supply of coal and firewood, the baking and 
boiling and frying cooking-stove for every gang of ten 
men, the staff of surgeons and nurses, the supply of 
medicines and sick-bed comforts, the chaplain and the 
schoolmaster, the books and the writing-tackle—nothing 
has been forgotten. We may safely anticipate, although 
the time has not yet come for narrating the deeds of the 
railway regiment, that we shall hear of few such bung- 
ling achievements as those which have given unenviable 
notoriety to the government officials; for these Petos 
and Brasseys are accustomed to ascertain exactly what 
is to be done, and to calculate exactly the time at 
which, and the quantity in which, each contingent will 
be required. Even if one of the ships should go to the 
bottom, it would occasion only partial delay ; for every 
kind of material is distributed pretty equally among all 
the ships. 

And what of electricity? Is it possible that this 
evanescent, subtile, mysterious agent, can be made 
available in warfare, as in the lecture-room ? Not only 
possible, but in all sober truth practicable. Vexing 
as have been the delays and the false reports in the 
transmission of news from the Crimea to France and 
England, short messages have undoubtedly passed to 
and fro in one-fourth of the time which would have 
been required but for the electric-telegraph. Until 
lately, the continuous European wire extended from 
Calais and Ostend to the south-eastern frontiers of the 
Austrian Empire ; but while we now write, the rail- 
way journals the further completion of the 
wire to Bucharest, in the heart of Wallachia, and 
within a short distance—telegraphically considered—of 
Varna on the one hand, and the mouths of the Danube 
on the other. There is talk of extending it forthwith 
to Varna, Galatz, and Ibraila; and there are even pro- 
jects—though we do not know whether more than 
projects—for a submarine cable from the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube to Cape Chersonese in the Crimea. One 
could almost find in one’s heart to feel provoked if such | 
grand railway and telegraphic schemes should fall to 
the ground by the re-establishment of peace—so much 
does the world love to contemplate anything which has 
resulted from genius, or bravery, or energy. However, 
be it peace or war, there has really been a miniature 
electric-telegraph sent out to the Crimea; and of a very 
ingenious kind. The Electric-telegraph Company, in 
November last, supplied the government with a small 
but very compact apparatus. It consisted of two 
wagons, each containing a complete set of batteries and 
electric apparatus, with a sufficient supply of insulated 
wire to establish a telegraphic communication to a 
distance of twelve miles, either subterranean or sub- 
marine. Each wagon was to be drawn by six horses, 
and to be accompanied by a staff of mounted officers 
and men belonging to the Sappers and Miners. ‘There 


were also furnished many ingenious appliances for 
laying out the wire over irregular ground, and through 
marshes and rivers; and all the implements could be 
brought into working-order in the course of a few 
minutes. The principal objects in view seem to be— 
to hold communication, by night as well as by day, 
between the opposite banks of rivers, distant outposts, 
battering intrenchments, vessels at sea, and especially 
between vessels and the shore. The telegraphic wire is 
to be deposited in the ground by means of a subsoil- 
plough, or rather by a plough resembling the draining- 
plough invented a few years ago; the wire is coiled 
round a wheel, which rotates on a vertical axis fixed to 
a light truck, and drawn by six or eight men. Twelve 
coils of wire, each about a mile in length, were provided ; 
and these coils, as well as all the working-tools, were 
neatly packed in the two wagons. One peculiarity of 
this very ingenious plan is, that the wire can at an: 

time be readily taken up, and relaid in another locality. 

Whether we shall ever fire off guns by electricity, 
remains to be seen; but another project in relation to 
Sebastopol, in addition to the telegraph, affords a 
means of appealing to this wonderful agent. Every 
one knows that, when warm work became certain in 
and around the beleaguered city, Prince Menschikoff 
ordered several ships of war to be sunk at the entrance 
of the harbour, to prevent the approach of the allied 
ships—an object which seems certainly to have been 
attained. How to blow up these self-same sunken 
vessels, is a task which electricity has been called upon 
to accomplish. The newspapers, some short time ago, 
announced the shipment for the Crimea of thirteen 
ponderous iron cylinders, each to contain one thousand 
pounds of gunpowder! These are (or were, according 
to the announced intention) to be lowered alongside of, 
and in contact with, the hulls of the sunken ships, and 
then to be exploded by an electric wire, in the same 
manner as many other submarine blastings have been 
conducted—such as that of the Royal George at 
Spithead. 

And what of photography? A ship need no longer 
anchor or enter a harbour to allow draughtsmen time 
and opportunity to take sketches of fortifications or 
coast-lines. So wonderfully quick are now the photo- 
graphic processes, that even the movement of a ship 
does not render it impracticable to obtain a sun-picture 
of objects at a short distance. Photographers were 
sent out, to the Baltic and the Black Sea, both by 
the government and by the Jilustrated London News; 
and every one must admit that—albeit sometimes 
hastily and roughly engraved—many of the photo- 
graphic sketches in the newspaper just named, convey 
a very clear and faithful idea of the nature of the 
countries where such stirring scenes are in progress. 
So far as the government is concerned, it seems to be 
understood that the photographic sketches are to 
assist the commanders in obtaining a knowledge of the 
exact state of things in a particular spot at a parti- 
cular time, without rendering it necessary to visit that 
spot in person—in short, to give the commander a 
dozen eyes instead of two. 

We might speak of the proposal to make use of a 
flash of the electric-light to illumine the beleaguered 
city on a dark night; we might speak of various 
suggestions relative to the employment of balloons; 
we might enlarge upon the advantages of the modern 
use of corrugated sheet iron, to make huts and barracks 
for the army; we might point to the capital modern 
improvement of preserving wholesome fresh food in 
canisters, which can be prepared for eating in camp in 
a few minutes; but enough. It suffices to speak of 
new forms of guns, new forms of balls and bullets, 
wrought-iron gun-boats, steam propulsion for ships, 
steam discharge of shells and shot, gun-cotton, rail- 
ways, electric-telegraphs, electric submarine blasting 


—it suffices to have shewn how much these change the ‘| 
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aspect of modern warfare. And even if an honourable 
and Jasting peace should be nearer at hand than it now 
appears to be, there will not, so long as men’s passions 
lead to war, be wanting interest in these applications 
of science to the dread art of battling. 


THREE DAYS IN AN ITALIAN HOME. 
IN TWO PARTS.—CONCLUDING PART. 


Tue next day an excursion to Ventimiglia, about two 
miles distant, was proposed; and after some demur 
from the comtesse, who did not feel equal to the 
fatigue, and yet hesitated at confiding me to the joint 
care of the general, Signor Bonaventura, and one of 
his daughters, whom we were to pick up at her own 
residence, every difficulty was adjusted, and we departed, 
the whole establishment being as much excited as if 
we were going on a journey. They had left their own 
horses at Nice, but a carriage, the handsomest Signor 
Bonaventura could procure in Ventimiglia, was in 
waiting at the road, so exquisitely antique, rickety, 
and inaccessible, that in itself it was a refreshing 
departure from the routine of everyday life. Our drive 
along the coast was as beautiful as any part of the road 
previously traversed, and soon brought us to the town, 
built on the side of a hill sloping towards the sea—a 
wonderful little place to be so near a modern resort 
like Nice, and yet retaining so much originality. 
Whether owing to the splendour of our equipage, 
or the charm of our personal appearance, it becomes 
me not to determine, but it is undeniable that as our 
steeds shambled up the steep narrow street, every 
window was garnished with curious faces; and as we 
passed the apothecary’s, where the priests and doctors 
gossipped, and the caffé, where the gentry lounged and 
smoked, hats were doffed on all sides, and a gratifying 
effect was evidently created. ‘The general, excessively 
delighted, twirled his gray moustache, and affably 
returned the greeting; then, Signor Bonaventura’s 
daughter having joined us, marshalling the party with 
military precision, he took upon himself the office of 
cicerone, and led the way to the Duomo, a very ancient 
structure, built on the site of a temple of Juno. On 
the piazza before it, until very recently, stood some 
oak-trees of great antiquity, which popular tradition 
had pronounced to form part of the wood sacred to the 
goddess. The ruthless canons of the cathedral, a few 
years ago, caused the old church to be thoroughly 
cleaned, and actually had the whole exterior painted 
over, although it was of stone, of the earliest period of 
ecclesiastical architecture. In the inside is preserved a 
marble slab, the sole relic of the ancient temple, con- 
taining a dedicatory inscription to the ox-eyed goddess, 
whereon antiquaries have puzzled and disputed to an 
edifying extent. A few faded pictures and tawdry orna- 
ments were the only attempts at embellishment; and even 
these seemed at a very low ebb, for there was a printed 
notice near one of the confessionals, asking for contri- 
butions towards the purchase of a new image of the 
Madonna—a box, with a slit in the cover, being placed 
beneath it, to receive any offerings for that purpose. 
Next we went to a convent belonging to the Panoni- 
chesse Lateranensi—a visit to which had been the 
desire of my heart ever since my arrival at Latte, 
to the amusement of the whole family, who could not 
understand why such an everyday sight, as this and 
similar establishments appear to them, should interest 
me so much. The convent was a large, irregularly 
built pile, until the end of the seventeenth century the 
palace of the Counts of Ventimiglia, who here for a 
long period maintained a struggling feudal supremacy, 
waging wars with the neighbouring petty states, or 
else making common cause with them in resisting the 
suzerainship of the House of Savoy; which, in the 
gradual annexation of the territories constituting the 


present kingdom of Sardinia, had separately to con- 
tend with numberless principalities, marquisates, and 
republics, each jealous of its own independence, and 
regardless of the claims of the common weal. 

Up a broken open staircase to a portico in front of 
the convent church—where two or three slipshod 
women were seated al fresco, plaiting each other’s hair, 
or engaged in that animating chase an old Florentine 
painter has facetiously designated ‘the Murder of the 
Innocents ’—we passed to a side-door, at which an old 
woman presented herself, and inquired what we wanted. 
This individual officiated as portress to the nuns, went 
to market, executed their commissions, and brought 
them all the Ventimiglia news. In her appearance 
there was nothing poetical or impressive ; she had not 
even two great rusty keys at her girdle, but was attired 
in a print-gown, somewhat the worse for wear, with an 
obvious deficiency of neatness in the tiring of her 
silvery tresses, and of freshness in her chaussure. 

The general gave his name and title, and asked for 
La Madre Teresa, although, as he owned to me, he had 
but a dim recollection of her face, all minor associations 
being lost in the halo cast around a certain beautiful 
abbess, now no more, a distant connection of his 
family, whom, many years before, when staying with 
some relations at Ventimiglia, he had often conversed 
with at the grating. With great respect, we were now 
ushered into a sort of gallery, lighted by windows, 
around which the dust and cobwebs of many months 
had been suffered to gather unmolested. Opposite to 
these were two large apertures in the wall, defended 
by a double grating of thick iron bars, just wide 
enough to admit of passing a hand between their inter- 
stices, but placed at such a distance from each other, 
that the hand thus advanced could only reach far 
enough to grasp a hand similarly extended from the 
opposite side; so that even to press a kiss upon some 
fair nun’s taper fingers was out of the question—a 
contingency, no doubt, had in view in the placing of 
the grating. 

The general said facetiously, that in his visits to the 
abbess he had adopted the English fashion, and used 
to shake her heartily by the hand; ‘and it must be 
confessed, poor soul,’ he added with a sigh, ‘she did 
press mine cordially in return.’ 

And now a rustling of robes was heard, as a door, 
invisible from where we stood, opened, and La Madre 
Teresa came forward, having evidently made some 
slight changes in her toilet, and not a little fluttered 
by this unexpected summons. She was a small, spare 
woman, with that waxen complexion which a seden- 
tary unvarying routine of existence generally produces, 
peering, light-gray eyes, sharp features, but a kindly 
expression about the mouth and chin. As she stood 
behind the grating, courtesying first to one and then 
to the other, she would have made a very picturesque 
study in her white woollen rdbes and black mantle, the 
light from the window in the corridor falling upon her 
figure, and detaching it from the gloomy background. 
Still, the effect was nothing, the general found an 
opportunity of whispering—nothing to be compared to 
that produced by his lamented abbess, who used to 
come sweeping in with the dignity of a queen, every 
fold and plait of her drapery exquisitely adjusted. But 
to return to La Madre Teresa. After a few compli- 
mentary phrases, she inquired to what she might 
attribute the honour of this visit, of which the real 
motive was simply the gratification of my prying 
curiosity: the ostensible one, I grieve to acknowledge, 
was of an ignoble nature, although when communi- 
cated by Signor Bonaventura, previously instructed in 
his part, it did not appear as such to strike the old 
nun. It regarded the purchase of cakes! With as 
much good grace as he could assume while talking to 
a nun—for Signor Bonaventura was of the new school, 
and violently, intolerantly opposed to all monastic 
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institutions, notwithstanding which, to please his wife, 
and for the sake of peace, his own daughters had been 
brought up in a convent—he began to relate ‘how an 
English lady of distinction,’ pointing to me—La Madre 
courtesied more deeply than before—‘ having heard in 
her own country of the famous cakes made by the nuns 
of Ventimiglia, was now come in person to test their 
excellence. Did the sisterhood chance to have any 
upon sale?’ 

The old lady was evidently pleased; and begging 
to be excused for an instant, retired to give her direc- 
tions to the slatternly outdoor attendant apparently ; 
for when the conference broke up, we found her in 
waiting with some neatly-papered packets of these 
celebrated comestibles—which, by the by, were really 
excellent, masterly compounds of almonds, olive-oil, 
and honey. Returning herself speedily to the grating, 
she engaged in an animated conversation in the Genoese 
dialect, which, or something very nearly approaching 
to it, is spoken at Ventimiglia—the general being 
evidently her favourite, and the one to whom most of 
her remarks were addressed. Her local memory was 
wonderful: she spoke about people he had utterly lost 
sight of; knew all their histories for thirty years past; 
their children’s ages, marriages, and so forth; com- 
bined with a minuteness of detail, that nothing but the 
prolonged concentration of her faculties within a most 
circumscribed sphere could have enabled her to attain. 

‘Does Von Scia’—a corruption of the French Votre 
seiqneuric—* Does Von Scia remember the Conte L 4 
who lived in the street just opposite the barber’s, and 
had an only daughter, whom he married to the son 
of the Marchese of A——, who went away with the 
French to fight, and died of cold in England when the 
Great Napoleon burnt that town.—Ah, dear, I forget 
the name—stop—yes, yes, it was London. Well, as I 
was saying, his daughter, grand-daughter to the conte, 
was placed with us for her education, and then married 
at sixteen, the day after she left these walls: the spouse 
was rather gobbo—that is, humpbacked—and fifty 
years old, but very rich ; so it was a good match. Von 
Scia has surely not forgotten her: you were a young 
man then ?’ 

‘Oh, I recollect perfectly, perfectly,’ groaned the 
general. 

* Well, she was not happy—as indeed who is in mar- 
riage ?—and her youngest daughter being externally 
like her father in person, the Madonna gave her grace 
to see the vanity of the world; so that nearly a year 
ago her solemn admission amongst us took place. In 
another month or so, she will take the final vows. Oh, 
it is a peaceful, blessed life to those who are called to 
enter it! Does Von Scia imagine that the wicked 
government intends shortly to suppress all the religious 
communities ?’ 

*The question they always ask,’ observed Signor 
Bonaventura in an under-tone. 

‘Ah! we must hope,’ said the general gravely. ‘It 
would be terrible: you have been here so many years.’ 

‘ Thirty-seven completed on the Festival of the 


Assumption.’ | 
‘Impossible! You must have entered a mere child.’ 
‘I took the veil at sixteen,’ said the Madre Teresa | 

with a simpering smile, which demonstrated that she, | 

too, was not invulnerable on all women’s weak point. 

‘ How strange,’ I said, ‘to think that since then you 
have never stirred beyond these walls!’ 

‘ Never, sigiiora. But we have a large vineyard and 
orchard, from which there is a fine view of the sea and 
the high-road, and we can sce the diligence passing 
at some distance. It is the finest situation in all 
Ventimiglia,’ she added proudly. 

* You do not even go out to attend the sick ?’ 

‘No, sigfiora; that is not one of the duties of 
our order: we are cloistered religiose. We pray and 


meditate, embroider and make the confectionary you 


have heard so much praised—I fear beyond our poor 
deserts.’ 

‘Do you take pupils?’ 

‘In former years, sigfiora, before these unfortunate 
changes, this decline of religion in the state, we had 
many educande; at this moment, we have but one 
young lady under our care.’ And then with great 
volubility she went on lamenting the degeneracy of the 
present day, and telling us how changed times were 
since her youth, when every cell in the convent had its 
occupant. ‘We were upwards of seventy then,’ she 
said with a suppressed sigh; ‘now we only number 
eighteen.’ 

‘Out of which I have heard that several are infirm 
and bedridden,’ remarked Signor Bonaventura, with an 
affected air of commiseration. 

It made one shudder to think how ghostly the long 
corridors and fifty-two empty chambers must look, and 
how dreary in their hearts the poor nuns must feel, 
dwindling away, till four or five withered, shadowy 
forms would soon be all that remained to talk over the 
glories of the days gone by. 

The poor nun seemed quite sorry when we broke up 
the conference, and gazed at us wistfully through the 
bars, taking in all the peculiarities of our appearance 
for the benefit of the whole sisterhood, when repeating 
the details of what would constitute a memorable inci- 
dent in her life. After quitting the parlatojo, we went 
into the convent chapel, rather a pretty structure, with 
some indifferent paintings, and a good deal of gilding. 
Over the altar there was a latticed gallery, in which 
the nuns could assist unseen at the celebration of mass, 
and another behind the organ, for those who formed the 
choir. Though the sun was shining so brightly outside, 
an unaccountable chillness and gloom pervaded the 
building, which Signor Bonaventura contended was like 
a living tomb, fit to be the receptacle of decrepit nuns. 
At this remark his daughter, who stood in great awe 
of her father, and had not opened her lips the whole 
time, ventured a word in defence of the convent in 
which she had been educated; but being told that 
women knew nothing of such matters, relapsed into 
the silent study of my bonnet and mantle, wherein she 
had hitherto been happily engrossed. As for the 
general, he took Signor Bonaventura’s pleasantries in 
such good part, that it was well the comtesse was not 
present; what with these, and the allusions to the 
abbess, the poor lady would have been grievously 
discomposed. 

From this we went clambering up narrow streets of 
steps to the church of San Michele, whilom a temple 
of Castor and Pollux, afterwards a convent of Bene- 
dictines, full of Roman antiquities, with a very old 
crypt, and a number of inscriptions, and a variety of 
other memorabilia, which I was surveying in helpless 
ignorance, when the general, who had sent Signor 
Bonaventura away on some mysterious mission, darted 
forward joyfully at seeing him appear with a young 
man, whom it turned out he had been despatched to 
summon. 

‘Here he is—here he is,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ our archo- 
logist, our poet, our historian!’ and then, with a 
malicious twinkle in his eye, presented him to questa 
Signora Inglese molto dotta—this learned English lady, 
who was making researches on the classical remains of 
Ventimiglia, and wished for authentic information 
concerning them. 

The general then seated himself near a confessional, 
and indulged in a little well-earned repose, while the 
youth, who was not more than nineteen or twenty, 
attired in a suit of chess-boardlike checks, plunged at 
once into the duties that had been assigned him. He 
was a little nervous at first, but had none of the dis- 
tressing bashfulness which would have overpowered 
an English lad, a complete bookworm, and wholly 
unused to society; in fact, it is rare to see an Italian 
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thoroughly awkward or thoroughly timid. Their 
native loquacity always stands them in good stead. 
In this instance, moreover, a certain amount of modest 
assurance was not wanting. With surprising fluency 
the young savant favoured us with a dissertation on 
the temple, the church, the crypt, Roman milestones, 
Etruscan vases, and medieval architecture. The effect 


Ventimiglia was not without its representative in 
Parnassus; while I—delighted to find that at thirty 
miles from Nice, where I had despaired of seeing any- 
thing but English shops and English travellers, three 
days should have been so fertile in Italian scenes and 
Italian manners—looked upon this last incident as 
quite the crowning stroke of my pleasant visit to 


was remarkable ; no orator could have desired a greater | Latte. 


testimony in his favour. The lean sacristan, with the 
keys of the crypt in his hand, stood transfixed with 
admiration; Signor Bonaventura tried to look very 
wise ; the general, awaking from his nap, made no 
effort at comprehending the discourse, but kept nodding 
his approbation; and the eight-and-twenty children, 
who had accompanied us into the church, ceased 
begging for centimes, and maintained a respectful 
silence. As for me, in whose honour this antiquarian 
lore was displayed, I felt incompetent to proffer more 
than a yes or no, hazarded at intervals, trembling 
lest some inappropriate rejoinder should discover my 
lamentable deficiency, and mortify the poor student, 
who was evidently so happy in holding forth to one he 
considered a kindred spirit, that it would have been a 
pity to dispel the harmless delusion. When at last we 
got out of the church, he grew more intelligible to my 
capacity; and leaving the past to itself, bethought 
himself of the attractions of the present, and conducted 
us to a bastion, just outside one of the gates of the 
city, which, small as it now is, with not more than 
3000 inhabitants, was really of importance in the time 
of the Romans, or a still earlier period; from this 
grassy eminence, he said, one of the loveliest views in 
the whole Riviera was to be seen; and that he had 
Ugo Foscolo’s authority for the assertion. And, in 
truth, he was not far wrong. Looking inland, there 
was a fertile plain, rich in the golden fruits and mellow 
tints of autumn, through which the river Roja ran its 
sparkling course, the mountains from whence it took 
its rise closing gradually on all sides, till a vast amphi- 
theatre of hills formed the majestic background, 
towering in grandeur, piled one above another, the 
peaks of the last alpine range capped with snow, and 
suffused with a rosy light from the reflection of the 
setting sun. Then, turning to the sea, reposing in the 
gorgeous beauty of that hour, the close of a cloudless 
day, we saw the glittering towers and steeples of the 
cities of the coast—Bordighera, called the Jericho of 
Italy, from the palm-trees with which its environs are 
thickly studded ; a few miles further on, the venerable 
walls of San Remo; more distant still, Porto Maurizio ; 
and others, and others yet, each nestling against the 
guardian promontory which stretched forth for its 
shelter and protection—each mirrored in the fairy bay, 
which seemed exclusively its own. 

Our young friend was much pleasanter here than in 
the crypt. He repeated Ugo Foscolo’s description with 
an enthusiasm which made one regret that the talents 
and love of study he undoubtedly possessed should 
have taken so useless a direction. His case is an 
illustration of that of many an Italian man of genius, 
who has lost himself amid ruins, and given to crum- 
bling remains the time and energies which might 
have benefited his country and mankind. 

On escorting us to the carriage, he presented me 
with an Inquiry into the Dedicatory Inscription to 
Juno, and an essay on the Antiquities of Ventimiglia, 
his first literary productions; and, finally, composed 
an ode full of classic, mythologic, and historical 
allusions in honour of the daughter of Albion, whose 
studies, he fancied, were of so edifying a description. 
It was enclosed the next day in a letter to the general, 
with a request that he would lay it at the feet of the 
illustrious stranger. The whole family were charmed ; 
the general scanned the lines critically, and said: ‘The 
boy should go to Turin, and get on;’ the comtesse 
copied them out; Signor Bonaventura was pleased that 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON STEAM- 
VESSEL DISASTERS. 


A Frew weeks ago, we called attention to the many 
recent disasters to ocean steamers, some of which, from 
all the circumstances known, we could not but impute 
to a certain degree of carelessness. Among the various 
cases mentioned, was that of the City of Philadelphia, an 
iron screw-steamer, which was wrecked on the coast of 
Newfoundland, fortunately without loss of life. Our 
notice of this unhappy affair has led to some corre- 
spondence with parties acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the disaster; and not less for the purpose of 
setting the public right with respect to the conduct of 
the commander of the ill-fated vessel, than of saying 
a few words on Atlantic navigation generally, we now 
revert to the subject. 

As is usual in similar cases of loss, certain special 
inspectors were appointed by the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade, to inquire into the cause of the 
wreck of the City of Philadelphia, and the Report they 
drew up, after  b Ae all proper evidence, is now 
before us. We learn from this document, that several 
things conspired to produce the misfortune. The 
vessel left Liverpool on the 30th of August, with a 
crew of 88, and 549 passengers, besides two medical 
officers, and two stewardesses. The commander, Captain 
Robert Leitch, was an experienced seaman, having 
for years been in command of Atlantic vessels, and 
made as many altogether as eighty voyages across that 
great ocean without a single accident. A new vessel, 
well equipped, and in such hands, might have been 
expected to perform her voyage to America in safety. 
We shall immediately see, however, what seemingly 
small matters govern the fate of ocean steamers. 
During the early part of the voyage, it was found 
that little reliance could be placed on three out of 
the four compasses disposed about the deck or upper 
part of the vessel. Only one, ‘the standard compass,’ 
seemed to agree with the solar observations which 
were taken, and with the dead-reckoning—that is, 
the measurement by log. This only useful compass 
was not, indeed, free from errors, but a table of these 
had been procured, and calculations were made accord- 
ingly. About mid-day of 7th September, the vessel 
was known to be off the coast of Newfoundland, and 
fresh care appears to have been exercised. The captain 
gave such directions as he believed would carry the 
ship thirty miles south of Cape Race. ‘ About8 p.m.,’ 
says Captain Leitch in his evidence, ‘it became foggy, 
and I therefore ordered a man to be stationed alongside 
the engine, two hands on the forecastle to look out, 
also an officer on the bridge, and another officer at the 
binnacle. I took these precautions, not under the 
impression that I should make the land, but in case 
of meeting with ice or a collision with another vessel. 
About 11-30 p.at., the vessel struck Cape Race Rock’ 
—of course to the surprise of the commander, who 
now, with great tact and presence of mind, ran for 
St Johns; but owing to the rising of the water in the 
forward hold and stock-hole, fires being put out, and 
bursting of the forward compartments, he shortly 
made for the nearest land. All the passengers were 
sent ashore in the boats, with their luggage, and 
means of shelter. A part of the cargo was also saved. 
In reality, praise is due for these ulterior and humane 
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operations; and, as regards the disaster itself, the 
inspectors report as their opinion, ‘that every pre- 
caution had been taken by Captain Leitch and the 
officers of the City of Philadelphia, and they excul- 
pate them from all censure in connection with this 
unfortunate affair.’ 

‘The misapprehension of the ship’s actual position on 
the day of the wreck remains to be accounted for; 
this appears to have been the result of a strong current 
to the north-east, which was afterwards found to have 
been running several days, whereas, according to 
previous experience, the current here might have 
been expected to be towards the south-west. Why a 
vessel may thus be carried out of its assigned course, 
without any indication from the compass, will readily 
be understood. When a boat, for example, crosses a 
swift-flowing river, it drifts at the same time side- 
wise, and has therefore a double motion, but without 
any change of relation to the points of the compass. 
Consequently, if a vessel at sea drifts into an unknown 
current, its compasses may not reveal the fact, and 
only from other circumstances would the true position 
of the ship be ascertained. 

The government inspectors do not quit the subject 
without making some remarks on the dangers pre- 
valent in the quarter where the wreck took place. 
‘The currents appear to be variable, and not determined 
by any regular or well-known laws. By holding too 
far to one side, a vessel gets on Cape Race; and keep- 
ing to another side, it may run on what are termed 
the Virgin Rocks. The channel, in short, is extremely 
dangerous. Why, then, not steer out of the line of 
these combined horrors? Because, it is argued, by 
keeping somewhat southward—that is, more towards 
the outer edge of the Banks of Newfoundland—there is 
a chance of coming in collision with vessels on the 
fishing-ground; so that in attempting to avoid one 
danger, another would be incurred. It is likewise 
stated, that for several months of the year there is 
less chance of meeting with ice near Newfoundland 
than at a distance of from one to two hundred miles 
from it. This danger from ice greatly complicates 
the navigation of the North Atlantic. On some occa- 
sions, icebergs are seen rising to a height of several 
hundred feet, and of an extent in length and breadth 
not much less than the whole of Scotland. The worst 
season of the year for these floating masses is towards 
early summer, when the ice breaks southward from 
Baffin’s Bay; but ice has lately been found floating 


about even as far on in the year as August and | of 


September. It has been plausibly proposed, that 
steam-vessels bound from England to North American 
ports should steer very considerably southward, so as 
to be beyond the sphere of ice, fogs, and fishing-vessels ; 
but supposing that such dangers might be lessened by 
adopting a southern route, there can be little doubt 
that the public would be the first to complain. The 
shortest route in measured miles to Boston, New York, 
and other North American ports, is by way of Cape 
Race; and if this route is the more dangerous, the fault 
of taking it lies on the head of those who call for speed. 
In engaging berths in Atlantic steamers, the question 
put is not which is the safest ship or the safest course, 
but ‘ How long do you take to go?’ and it is notorious 
that the vessels making the quickest passages are 
always preferred. 

From all we can learn—and the fact is to be referred 
to with no little gratification—a reckless indifference 
to safety is not a characteristic of commanders in 
the British transatlantic service. Familiarity with 
the sea does not appear to produce a contempt of 
ocean hazards; but, on the contrary, commanders 
become cautious with experience. How else, after 
considering all the ordinary dangers of the sea, are we 
to account for the wonderfully small number of 
edisasters? It is calculated that already as many as 


2000 voyages have been made by steam across the 
Atlantic, and that the passengers carried have not 
fallen far short of 200,000. Yet, if we exclude the 
more than ordinary share of disasters last year, how 
few have been the losses of ships or of lives! 

With something cheering in such general results, 
there is in the circumstance of occasional disasters 
matter for very grave consideration. Science is bound 
to make every effort to baffle the vicissitudes of the 
ocean; and more particularly as regards those influ- 
ences which derange the action of the compass, some 
additional knowledge is required. From the evidence 
taken by marine boards and others, it appears that 
serious mishaps may arise from deviations of the com- 
pass, such being caused not alone by original defects 
in the instrument, or by circumstances connected with 
the ship, but by atmospheric phenomena. We have 
been informed of a recent case, in which a vessel 
on nearing Newfoundland was steered 150 miles out 
of its proper course, in consequence of the compass 
being deranged by an aurora borealis; and thus, 
notwithstanding the utmost vigilance, when solar 
observations cannot be taken, a vessel may be driven 
with violence on the very rocks which it was a special 
object to avoid. Lately, there have been some deeply 
interesting investigations into the nature of com- 
passes; and these, with the regulations for the use 
of this important class of instruments, will form the 
subject of a future paper. 

We understand that Captain Leitch is about to take 
command of one of the largest steamers now fitting up 
for the trade with Philadelphia, and we wish the enter- 
prise every success. From what we have seen of that 
flourishing city, it appears only to want a constant 
intercourse with Europe to attain to the importance now 
exclusively enjoyed by New York. 


SOCIAL BOREDOM. 


Socrery in England is an intensely respectable thing; 
but it is also very dull. When we reflect, indeed, on 
the little satistaction one generally has in recollec- 
tion of any of those assemblages called dinner or 
evening parties, it might be wondered why people have 
such meetings at all. We suppose they feel that they 
must meet somehow, and meet they do accordingly; 
but, from some deficiency in the national genius, they 
have not been able as yet to make these meetings 
really enjoyable. All acknowledge the leaden pressure 
a decorous dulness, which pervades more or less 
each party they attend, but all alike seem helpless to 
effect an improvement. We go on suffering under 
this social boredom, and possibly shall do while the 
English idea of respectability is what it is. 

Even in that comparatively simple affair, the 
morning-call, it is marvellous how much stupidity 
besets us. People go to other people’s houses, nine 
times out of ten hoping they may not be at home; 
or if admitted, sailing up into the drawing-room, just 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour—merel 
to go through a ceremony, not to converse with 
their friends. Indeed, friendly intercourse among 
acquaintances is the last thing we think of in our 
England. We must be very, very intimate, before we 
relax from the glacial dignity we think it due to our- 
selves to maintain. We are afraid of being friendly; 
we are afraid of being natural. We partly fear our 
neighbours; partly we are uncertain of ourselves. 
Pride, or what they call mauvaise honte across the water, 
makes us reserved on the one hand, dreading lest we 
should be thought too forward ; and pride, of the com- 
plexion of arrogance, keeps us back on the other, dread- 
ing lest the blessing of our speech should fall on ground 
socially unconsecrated. For we are so careful of the 
respectability of all with whom we hold even the most 
casual intercourse! That story of the Oxford man, 
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who refused to jump into the river to save a drowning 
commoner, on the plea ‘ that he had never been intro- 
duced to him,’ though a palpable exaggeration, has 
still much truth in it. We are, undoubtedly, more 
creatures of society than of humanity; we are more 
conventional than natural; more formal than real; 
and this it is which pervades our whole social system 
like a blight—this absurd fear of ourselves, which, 
indeed, is the very reverse of true pride, mixed in with 
that baneful arrogance which makes us shrink from 
our fellow-men, as either too high, or too low, for our 
notice. True pride and real dignity equalise all men 
by right of their common humanity: our social pride 
is only a make-believe after all! 

The French fashion of setting one day apart for morn- 
ing visits, and of thus doing penance pleasantly and 
becomingly, is a fashion worth considering. In Paris— 
in all French towns, in fact, where there is any society 
at all—on a certain day in the week, perhaps it may be 
only once a fortnight, the lady of the house is ‘at home.’ 
She dresses herself in her most fascinating toilet, ar- 
ranges her bouquets and her vases, takes up a piece of 
gorgeous work, and sits in pretty state, waiting for her 
visitors. All the world—her world at least—arrives. 
Ladies in elegant dresses, gentlemen well got-up, ‘par- 
JSaitement bien mises, nay, even little children smart and 
gay—for the French live much more with their little 
children than we do—flock to the house. All are 
sprightly as a crowd of painted parroquets, and about as 
noisy ; pleased with themselves and all the world, chat- 
ting with their hostess and with each other—for abroad, 
visitors meeting under the same roof speak without 
introduction. Each person on the visiting-list of a 
responsible person being assumed to be respectable, 
unless proved the reverse—in England, it is exactly 
the contrary—all enjoy themselves more during that 
social scourge of ours—the morning-call—than we do 
in our finest evening-parties. In fact, it is a party 
in bonnets, instead of in wreaths. Now, is not this a 
‘more amusing, and so far a more rational, way of 
seeing one’s friends than ours? Society is here a 
business; there a pleasure. Does not this 
much of the difference between us? 

But morning-calls are not the only social forms in 
which we are beaten hollow by our allies. They 
understand society in all its forms better than we do, 
and carry the art to the highest point of perfection. 
As a rule, they seldom give dinner-parties. The rich 
who do, manage in this as in their soirées and ‘at 
homes.’ Their dinners are mostly general invitations 
to a select few, once a week, or once a fortnight, as the 
case may be. Of course, we do not mean to say that 
they never give dinner-parties by private and excep- 
tional invitation as we do, but the proportion to ours, 
and to their soirées, is very small. They thus get rid 
of expense, and oftentimes of dulness, in favour of 
their easy, simple, brilliant, animated evenings, which 
have more life and less luxury in them than we can 
imagine, unless we have seen them for ourselves. Their 
soirées are delicious. There is an ease about their 
tone, a want of formality and stiffness, that gives 
them a wonderful charm, especially when we have 
been bored into mental atrophy by the starch and 
buckram of our own drawing-rooms. People come in 
every kind of toilet, at least to the weekly evenings, 
where there is nothing special going on: if there is, 
special requests are made, and special rules of costume 
observed. Some are in quiet morning-dresses—quiet, 
but so graceful !—and others in brilliant ball-dresses, 
‘or in opera-costumes, calling in here on their way to 
gayer places, fluttering in like beautiful butterflies, 
as bright and as fleeting, just to have a pleasant chat 
of a few minutes, and then off to their grander enter- 
tainment. But they make a sensation, our finely- 
plumed visitors; and who does not appreciate the 
luxury of that? In fact, the weekly soirées of most 


French houses are merely visits transferred to the 
evening instead of the morning, as their morning-calls 
are parties held by daylight instead of waxlight. 

It is a pleasant mode of seeing one’s friends altogether. 
It costs little, and that is of consequence, since it 
happens frequently. A little tea, and a few more 
lights, make up the sum of the expenses to the host; 
and the economical who visit him—or rather her, for 
madame is chief and ruler chez e/le—may walk if they 
will, and if they live near enough; or come in 
omnibuses if they will, and the correspondance suits ; 
or do anything else they will in the way of simplicity 
and economy—wisely thinking that society is to be an 
amusement, not an inconvenience, and that because a 
man goes among his friends he need not, as a natural 
consequence, go into the insolvent’s court as well. 
With us, society is much too expensive. It is a com- 
mon remark, that a man may live well enough on such 
and such an income, ‘if he keeps no society.’ In 
France, on the contrary, the poorest may see their 
monde; and they do: for their monde go to them for 
pleasure, not for luxury; and pleasure means gaicty 
even in simplicity, and not expensive dulness. 

As for balls, there is no national contrast in them 
—they are much the same in both countries; with 
this difference, that they dance oftener in France 
than in England. Frequently a dance is got up in 
those simple weekly soirées we have been speaking of ; 
and there is so much artistic education in France, that 
you always find one or many in the room able to take 
the orchestra, able to play waltzes and quadrilles with 
good accentuation, and in perfect time—the two neces- 
saries of dance-music. So there is no expense of a 
band; no expense either of suppers, excepting when 
the ball is a grand affair—the house event of the season : 
but in general, a little tea and negus, and syrup and 
water, with a few biscuits, are found quite sufficient 
for refreshments. In England, the smallest ‘ carpet 
dance’ is a great expense in refreshments only ; not to 
speak of the wear and tear of temper, and time and 
trouble, the upsetting of the house, and the revolution- 
ising of society, that follow as natural consequences. 
But really we think people might move about a room 
quickly, and in certain patterns, without causing a 
family fever! In fact, we want simplicity in our 
society, as we want ease in our manners. We are so 
formal, and yet so fussy—so expensive, and yet so dull, 
that ‘society’ hangs like a dead-weight round the neck 
of every householder. We are all bored; we are all 
borers; and none will try to introduce reforms in this 
overpowering mass of Boredom, everybody contenting 
himself with looking on in grim objection, and thinking 
his recorded protest all the work he has to do. 

Let us have society, by all means—plenty of it. It 
is good to see our fellow-creatures often and pleasantly ; 
but why must we always eat in company, like cows 
and sheep? Why can’t we meet for love, not luxury; 
for pleasure, not show; for happiness, not ruin? 
Why must we make a feast when Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson, who dine on mutton-chops at home—as we 
ourselves do—come and dine with us instead? Why 
can’t Jones, Brown, and Robinson, eat mutton-chops 
at our house as well as at their own? And why should 
we try to make them believe that our general diet is 
turtle and venison? ‘These are vital questions, worth 
considering and worth answering. 

We are too expensive and too stiff in all our social 
life. Our dress, our furniture, the conditions of our 
society, all are buckramed and bedizened out of all 
shape of nature and all power of attainment by 
people of middling fortunes. We will not speak to 
those we know perfectly well by sight, name, and 
reputation without a formal introduction; and we 
speak to those to whom we have had a formal intro- 
duction, as if our minds were stiffened into mere 
dictionary columns, without a single thought or feeling, 
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in them; we see our friends only under circumstances 
of relative pomp, and parade, and expense, and eschew 
as mean all simplicity and modesty. Well, all this is 
very unwise. We might do better. We might take a 
lesson from our neighbours in the whole art and 
management of society, and we would be much better 
off for it; for if we could once unstrap that buckram- 
belt round our hearts when in the world, and once see 
the beauty of naturalness in manner, and of simplicity 
in life, we would never go back to the old ways of 
reserve and luxury, but would laugh when we wanted 
to laugh, and speak to any of our same circle we 
wished to speak to, without fear of compromise to 
ourselves or of repulse from them; and we would see 
our friends without parade, and enjoy the pleasure of 
social intercourse without fuss, expense, or pomp. 


MARETIM O. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT HAPPENED ON THE ISLAND. 


Wnuewn Carlo Mosca, with murderous intent, fired at 
Paolo, just after his successful passage of the moat, 
the shot took effect, but inflicted only a slight wound. 
We have already related what occurred immediately 
afterwards; and how the commandant—rapidly seizing 
an opportunity that might never present itself again— 
had delivered himself for ever of a man whose presence 
was a perpetual threat ; for the reader will have guessed 
that the body which feil to the foot of the rock was no 
other than that of the wretched jailer. As to the 
garrison, not one of them took aim at Paolo; they 
fired in obedience to orders, and were rather pleased 
than otherwise with their failure. The sympathies of 
even Neapolitan soldiers are always at the first moment 
with whoever commits a daring and desperate action in 
quest of liberty. However, when ordered to separate 
in small detachments, and follow the three paths which 
lead from the northern to the southern side of the 
island, they started, firmly resolved to do their duty, 
and bring back the Prisoner, dead or alive. 

Paolo did not calculate on being so hotly and 
systematically pursued. When out of musket-range, 
he stopped for a moment to bind a handkerchief 
round his right knee, where the wound was; and then 
continued to climb leisurely. As he rose, zigzagging, a 
vast but dim prospect over the sea and the distant land 
was revealed to him. He tried to make out whether 
there was any boat upon the waters to the west, but 
the twilight was nearly over, and he could not be sure 
whether the great white patches that glanced here and 
there were sails or the foaming slopes of waves. The 
wind, which roared awfully along the face of the 
precipice, alarmed him. He began to contemplate the 
possibility that his friends might be wrecked, or at 
anyrate compelled to run for shelter. Then he remem- 
bered the terrible weather during which he had first 
met Walter; and felt sure that no milder tempest 
could overcome that stout heart. 

Paolo had miscalculated the time he should occupy 
in ascending to the summit of the pyramidal island, as 
well as the amount of strength it would require. His 
wound also checked his speed; and he was often com- 
pelled to pause and take breath. During one of these 
halts, he heard voices struggling with the wind not 
much more than a hundred feet below; and learned 
that several soldiers were rapidly pressing up. Rous- 
ing himself to a height of courage which he had not 
yet reached, he climbed desperately the remainder of 
the steep path, which led almost perpendicularly to a 
small platform forming the loftiest point of the island ; 
here he checked himself, and sat down, knowing the 
advantage of his position, determined to rest. Presently 
—in a lull of the wind, which shrieked in fitful gusts 


round that elevated spot—the soldiers were heard 
calling to one another close at hand. 

‘Stop!’ shouted Paolo, seizing a loose fragment of 
rock. ‘The first who advances, perishes.’ 

It was afterwards known that the soldiers did not 
hear these words; but they saw at the summit of the 
path by which alone they could advance a dark form 
rising against the starlight, magnified by its isolation, 
and seeming like a giant ready to overwhelm them 
beneath a huge rock which he held poised in both hands 
over his head. They might have shot him down; but 
they saw their danger if they missed, too distinctly, 
and retreated hastily under cover. When the way was 
clear—to convince them how complete were his means 
of defence—Paolo launched his missile, which went 
rolling, sliding, leaping, gathering as it were auxiliaries 
by the way, until the sound was like that of a landslip 
or an avalanche down the side of the mountain; and 
many pebbles, launched as from a sling, even pattered 
on the roof of the prison. 

Paolo heard the soldiers calling to him to surrender, 
and even understood that they did so in a kind and 
expostulating manner; but he continued rolling stones 
for a few minutes, and then, starting up, gazed once 
more vainly in search of a sail round the whole circum- 
ference of the island, marked in the starlight by a 
ring of foam, and began hastily descending the path 
that led, he believed, directly to the place of rendezvous. 
He was not pursued; for the soldiers remained long 
uncertain whether he had moved away or not. For 
some time the path went along the face of a precipice 
like a wall, but soon entered a dark defile, encumbered 
with huge boulders, amidst which, in winter, the rain- 
floods rush down in a turbid cataract. At the bottom 
is a little plain, or rather terrace, on which are two or 
three small fields, and a vineyard, producing all the 
wine consumed on the island. Beyond, the country is 
rugged again up to the very edge of the rocks, which, 
broken by crevices and gullies, descend many hundred 
feet almost perpendicularly to the sea. The only easy 
way down was that leading to the spot where Walter 
and his friends were waiting. The opening was well 
marked by a little half-ruined hut belonging to Justo, 
the owner of the vineyard and fields, who, when the 
grapes were ripening, sent a man to keep watch lest 
the soldiers should commit depredations. Paolo, in 
less than half an hour from the time he reached the 
commencement of the plain, might have been down on 
the shore, where his friends were only just beginning 
to be anxious; but to his surprise he saw a light 
shining from the hut. 

The prospect of being seen and followed by Justo’s 
servant, however, was not after all very alarming; so, 
having hesitated a few minutes, Paolo began advancing 
along the path, bordered by a wall of loose stones six 
feet high, that led between the enclosed vineyard and 
an open field of ripe corn. He had scarcely taken a 
few steps, when it became manifest that that short 
delay had saved him from discovery and immediate 
capture. During the time he had lost in crossing 
the peak, four men of the garrison, accompanied by 
the commandant himself, had marched round by the 
western path, and were now advancing in Indian file 
towards the entrance of the gorge from which Paolo 
had just emerged, through Signor Justo’s corn, which, 
however, rose scarcely above their knees. They did 
not see the fugitive, whose form was confounded with 
the dark wall close to which he stood. 

Girolamo di Georgio, having taken a hasty survey of 
Paolo’s cell, had understood that his project of flight 
had been long matured, and felt convinced that he 
must have contrived intelligences with Sicily. The 
part played by Walter had hitherto appeared mys- 
terious to him, but it seemed now evident that, with 
the connivance of Mosca, he had planned the Prisoner's 
escape. Dreadful, he thought, would be the anger of 
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the marchese, who would probably suspect of treachery 
all the people of the fortress, from the commandant to 
the meanest soldier. Girolamo resolved, therefore, to 
leave no means untried to effect the recapture of 
Paolo immediately; and being perfectly acquainted 
with the island, was convinced that in a few hours he 
should succeed. His sagacity told him, likewise, that 
if Paolo had grounds for expecting assistance from 
Sicily, he would repair to one of the only three points 
where boats could approach the rocks without being 
dashed to pieces. The little companies sent over the 
peak, and by the eastern path, had been directed to set 
guard on two little creeks, which, however, in that 
weather were probably inaccessible; whilst he himself 
determined to occupy the approaches to the spot where 
a landing could most easily be effected 

As soon, therefore, as a couple of sentinels had been 
placed at the entrance of the defile, Signor Girolamo, 
with his remaining two men, came along the path 
between the vineyard and the cornfield towards the 
hut, through the window of which the light still shone. 
Paolo had crept cautiously into the corn, raising the 
stalks with his hand after he had passed, and lay 
still, looking through the thin cover at his pursuers. 
Luckily the commandant was quite convinced that his 
own march had been too rapid to allow the fugitive 
time to reach the plain, and did not think it necessary 
to push down the defile, at the bottom of which, not 
long afterwards, Walter’s attacking-party formed in 
silence. He went straight to the hut, and raised the 
latch of the door without saying ‘by your leave!’ On 
entering, he found himself face to face with old Justo, 
engaged in reading a letter, and with the materials * 
correspondence before him on a rude table. 

The retired fisherman was quite taken by surprise, 
and remained with open mouth and eyes looking at 
the intruder, who walked straight up to him, took the 
letter from his hands, and ordered the two soldiers, who 
had come to the door of the hut, to mount guard at a 
respectful distance. 

‘This, I suppose,’ said Girolamo, when they were 
alone, pointing with a grim smile to the letter he held 
in his hand, ‘contains your report of proceedings in 
Maretimo. Let me ascertain whether there be suf- 
ficient grounds for having you shot in a summary 
manner.’ 

Justo crossed his hands humbly on his knees, and 
looked down without saying a word; so he did not 
see the cold glance of triumph which the commandant 
—who had already put one troublesome neighbour out 
of the way that night—cast upon him. Girolamo di 
Georgio had long begun to feel that a crisis in his 
destiny was drawing nigh. The counter-shock of 
events, which he had almost forgotten, or to which he 
looked back as to facts in ancient history, at length 
made itself felt. Although he had been troubled with 
mighty fears and misgivings, however, the native 
artfulness and egotism of his character prevailed as 
soon as the moment of action came. Perish all others, 
rather than that the fruits of his misdeeds should be 
snatched from him! He began to consider himself 
the master of circumstances. Already had he borne 
unscathed the presence of the marchese ; Carlo Mosca, 
who had wished to know much, and might have known 
more than he seemed to do, could no longer trouble 
him; and now his partner and antagonist at play, 
recently initiated into the mysteries of a dangerous 
correspondence, was delivered, as it were, into his 
hands. 

The letter which Justo had written was expressed 
in enigmatical language. It said: ‘He has received 
and read your missive, and may reply, though not 
through me. I have not been able to talk with him 
definitely on your project ; but he has never absolutely 
refused. If it could be done so as to bear him harm- 
less with the M., it is possible he would comply. Is 


not this, however, his only condition in life ?—Jailer of 
Paolo, or nothing. The M. has threatened to preserve 
him from disgrace only as long as he keeps unbroken 
watch. As he has no friends at court, the stains on 
his past life may be brought out at any time. I will 
talk to him again, and use the great means.’ 

‘Very nicely written for a superannuated pirate,’ 
said the commandant, sneering after he had hummed 
through this epistle. ‘So: I am to be coerced, eh? 
The great means are to be employed. Well: no time 
better than the present. We are here quite alone. 
Pray, frighten me.’ 

Old Justo, who began to understand that his position 
was very critical, but did not know to what a desperate 
mood of mind the harassed commandant had been 
brought, speaking very low, replied : 

‘It is not my fault if Count Cacamo has resolved 
to use his knowledge of your past life to bring you to 
satisfy a whim.’ 

‘Count Cacamo! My past life! You are very well 
informed for a mere letter-carrier! Signor Justo, you 
alarm me.’ 

The old fisherman thought he could do no better 
than pursue the advantage he seemed to have gained. 

‘The count,’ he said, in something like the tone of a 
menace, ‘will not explain why he desires the freedom 
of Paolo. It is sufficient for him to know that a word 
of his could release him, and put in his place’-—— 

A scornful laugh from the commandant interrupted 
this imprudent speech. 

‘If I did not think you mad, old man,’ said he, 
*I would explain to you how little the mere word of 
an unhappy wretch, driven to desperation, ready to 
catch at any straw to save himself, would weigh 
against fifteen years of fidelity, against indignant 
rejection of the proposals you have made. It is not 
sufficient to know secrets, idiot, you must be able to 
prove them. Let me see whether you have any 
intelligence left. Under what conditions did you 
become a privileged visitor to the castle ?’ 

‘By submitting to abide by the articles of war,’ 
replied Justo, with a furtive glance at the countenance 
of his interlocutor. 

‘Excellent; and further?’ 

‘ By taking the oath of allegiance.’ 

‘Which exposes you?’ 

*To be treated as one of the garrison.’ 

* And be shot if caught in an act of treachery.’ 

‘Yes!’ exclaimed Justo, starting up and approaching 
the commandant with joined hands; ‘but you will not 
surely, signor, forget that this dence has 
lasted a month; you will not break your solemn word ; 
you will not exercise this barbarous right ?’ 

‘I will,’ said the commandant ; ‘and the witness of 
your punishment shall be Paolo di Falco, who has 
foolishly broken loose to wander about the island this 
windy night.’ 

A loud cheer without, followed by the discharge of 
several firearms, announced that there were men at 
hand capable of preventing this act of equivocal justice. 
A wounded soldier came staggering into the hut, and 
fell at the feet of the commandant. The voice of 
Walter, shouting to his people to be calm and keep 
together, sounded through the air. Presently, a pistol 
in one hand and a sword in the other, followed by 
Julio and two or three sailors, he came into the hut. 
Girolamo di Georgio recognised him in a moment ; and 
seeing himself to be quite without any chance of 
success, prudently said: 

‘Perhaps I may consider myself your prisoner, 
Signor Inglese. Do you require my sword ?’ 

* No, no,’ replied Walter, blushing very red, for this 
phrase reminded him that he was committing an act 
of war; ‘keep it to defend yourself. All we want is 
your Prisoner, Paolo di Falco.’ 

There was some dignity in the manner with which 
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the commandant, remembering his military position, 
bowed silently. The sailors murmured; but the fact 
of finding a guard in that retired place had rather 
cooled their ferocity ; and one or two,of them, indeed, 
began to suspect that to assault a garrisoned prison 
was no such easy matter after all. When they had 
expressed their discontent, they looked at Walter, 
feeling the necessity of a guiding spirit. 

‘We must consult a moment,’ said the Englishaan. 
‘Where is Spada?’ 

‘Pursuing the fugitive with his men,’ replied Julio. 
‘It is important to take him, or he will give the alarm.’ 

‘Keep guard on the hut, and see that neither of 
these two prisoners escapes, or is hurt,’ said Walter, 
speaking the last words in a low tone. 

The soldier, whose fighting-arm was disabled, had 
sat down in a corner, and was with reason counted as 
nobody. 

‘Do not make me a prisoner,’ cried Justo. ‘I will 
be your guide and ally. Know, in the first place, that 
Paolo di Falco is free—escaped from his cell—perhaps 
within call!’ 

‘Viva! viva!’ shouted half-a-dozen voices; and 
immediately afterwards Paolo himself, almost carried 
in the arms of Luigi’s party, came to the door of the 
hut, and then breaking from less dear embraces, 
rushed and fell on Walter’s breast, which beat terribly 
with the conflicting emotions of triumph and remorse. 
The commandant looked at the scene in amazement 
and terror. He could not yet understand how so many 
enemies had suddenly started up around him; but 
seeing this group of young men—Walter and Paolo, 
and Julio and Luigi—all gathered together, felt certain 
that, since a new generation, as it were, had become 
implicated in interests which touched, he had pre- 
viously thought, only his comrades in age, the time of 
retribution could not be far distant. He waxed deadly 
pale, and sat down with a bewildered look, not noticing 
the glance of forgiveness, and almost of kindness, 
which Paolo, as yet unable to speak, cast upon him. 

‘We must not waste time,’ suddenly exclaimed 
Walter. ‘The object of our struggle is accomplished 
without much bloodshed. Our friend here will be all 
right in a fortnight ’—alluding to the wounded soldier, 
into whose hand he had slipped a sovereign remedy. 
‘Let us embark before the enemy come down upon us 
in force.’ 

This prudent advice was now received with approv- 
ing glances. There were two opinions, however, on 
the plan of retreat. Walter was for marching down 
the defile at once, leaving the commandant free; but 
Luigi insisted that he saw forms moving along the 
edge of the plain, and wisely resolved to retain a 
hostage. 

‘You old fellow,’ said he to Justo, ‘go that way,’ 
pointing to where the fugitive soldier, the sentinels 
placed at the entrance of the defile, and the party that 
had pursued over the peak, by this time united, were 
now moving cautiously round the plain, as if to cut 
off all retreat towards the sea. ‘Go and tell those 
knaves, that if they fire and miss their governor, we 
shall make sure of him.’ 

Justo tried to expostulate, and explain his own 
danger; but his previous offer of service had been 
disregarded or forgotten in the excitement of Paolo’s 
arrival, and one of the sailors, raising a ina 
very menacing way, drove him out of the hut. Here 
two or three rather demoniacal threats convinced him 
where the most immediate danger lay; and the poor 
old man, expecting to receive shots on both sides, pro- 
ceeded to fulfil the duties of a herald. He seriously 
debated within himself whether he should not urge the 
soldiers to fire into the hut, on the chance of his enemy 


being killed; but this stratagem was not certain of 


success, and would lead, if it failed, to very dangerous 
consequences. 


The sky by this time had become more cloudy and 
threatening than before, and the wind rushed down 
the side of the peak, and roared round its angles with 
terrific fury. As the retreating party, headed by 
Luigi and Julio, with the commandant, who preserved 
an obstinate silence, between them, entered the steep 
defile leading down to the sea, Paolo whispered to 
Walter : 

‘Have I not a right to trust in Providence; and 
need I fear that all the hopes that are tumultuous 
here’—laying his hand on his breast—‘ are to be buried 
beneath that furious sea this night ?’ 

‘Our bark is stout, and we can run before the wind. 
Do not think of danger; but prepare for an extra- 
ordinary scene. We have some one on the 
boat’—— 

‘Angela!’ exclaimed Paolo, springing forward, and 
almost changing by the violence of his action a steady 
retreat into a disgraceful rout. 

Walter felt almost angry, as if the hope of Paolo 
had been unreasonable; and seizing his arm, dragged 
him back : 

‘No,’ said he in a firm voice; ‘not Angela, but her 
father, the Marchese Belmonte.’ 

This statement seemed so improbable, that Walter, 
in broken phrases, had narrated all that had happened, 
and they had reached the water’s edge, before Paolo 
could understand or believe what was told him. Then 
he at first begged not to be brought face to face with 
his enemy. 

‘I cannot bear this triumph, and would not put him 
to this torture,’ said he. 

However, when Walter had whispered to him that 
it might perhaps be necessary to protect the marchese 
against violence and insult, he refrained from further 
objections. It was impossible; indeed, to urge them 
with effect amidst the howling of the wind, the dashing 
of the waves against the rocks, and the shouting of 
human voices. The soldiers, who had been restrained 
by Justo from firing, were coming down, nevertheless, 
in a body with fixed bayonets. The sailors were 
calling to them to keep back, and had succeeded in 
establishing a kind of parley. Giacomo appeared at 
first not to hear the hails sent to him over the water, 
for the masts and rigging of the felucca remained 
swaying to and fro against the same stars. A light 
was shewn, however; and presently a small boat could 
be seen tossing on the waves, sometimes close to the 
point of rock, under shelter of which it endeavoured 
to get, sometimes a good way off. , 

‘Bring the marchese,’ shouted the sagacious Luigi, 
foreseeing that their position might shortly become 
very critical. 

The boat seemed to slide away from the shore, and 
was soon lost to sight amidst the dark waves. 

As we have said, the defile leading down from the 
plain terminated in a kind of crevice, not many feet 
wide, between two perpendicular rocks. The party of 
soldiers, headed apparently by a sergeant fully alive 
to his duty, reached the summit, and having parleyed 
a little, endeavoured to descend. One or two shots 
prepared them for resistance, and they retired under 
cover, but came back again; and the pale gleam of a 
dozen bayonets—for the other party had at length 
come up—not more than fifty feet from the water’s 
edge, convinced Walter that a hand-to-hand conflict 
was imminent. The superiority of numbers and 
position was manifestly on the side of the enemy; and 
they did not seem by any means to lack courage. 
Paolo had seized a harpoon from one of the sailors, 
and stood in the centre of the aperture; the others 
ranged themselves on either hand; and as only two 
persons could come down abreast, it seemed possible 
to make a good defence, although the weight of the 
attacking column promised that victory would declare 
on that side. 
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‘Signor Girolamo,’ cried Walter to the commandant, 
‘keep back your men, or your life will answer for it.’ 

Girolamo, naturally brave, knew that if he gave the 
order required in such a tone, no human means could 
keep him from disgrace; even his soldiers would defy 
his authority. He did not answer; but, unseen by his 
guards, laid his hand on the hilt of his sword, ready to 
defend himself, and assist in the attack about to take 

lace. 
a And not only yours, but that of the Marchese 
Belmonte,’ added Walter. ‘* What discipline forbids 
you to do for yourself, you may do for your superior.’ 

The boat had by this time returned off the point of 
rock, and was trying to get to a little piece of water 
under its shelter. 

‘Illustrious Marchese!’ shouted Luigi, seeing a tall 
form standing near the rudder, ‘announce your pre- 
sence, or there will be bloodshed. We have here as our 
prisoner Signor Girolamo di Georgio, commandant of 
the Island of Maretimo.’ 

The incredulity with which the commandant had 
heard Walter’s statement was dispelled ; for his power- 
ful and dangerous patron, in a fine clear voice, that was 
heard distinctly above the dashing of the waves on the 
rocky ledge on all hands, replied : 

‘What you say is impossible, Signor Spada.’ 

‘ Nay, too true,’ cried Girolamo, who then turned just 
as the first bayonet of the attacking-party clashed 
against the harpoon wielded by Paolo, and in a sonorous 
voice gave the order to retreat. 

‘Back, gentlemen, back. A parley, a parley.’ 

The leader had advanced too far, and remained a 
prisoner; but the others, hearing a well-known voice, 
checked their advance—though they had begun to feel 
the enthusiasm of strife—and retreated a few steps. 
In the meantime, the marchese landed with the assist- 
ance of the sailors, who now understood that his presence 
saved them from destruction. His keen eyes made out 
Paolo in that dim light. 

*Young man,’ said he, ‘I shall soon learn, probably, 
the secret of this strange night, and understand what 
has happened to me, to you, to all. Do not speak to 
me. I seem to be the sport of a fantastic dream.’ 

Then turning to Walter, and seizing his hand, the 
marchese added : 

‘It would be a heavy sin for me to interfere with 
what Providence must have decreed. Go now—if it 
be not too terrible a night—and do not fear, at anyrate, 
when we meet again, that I shall remember who has 
broken the law better than who has saved my life. Di 
Georgio is silent,’ continued the marchese, with an 
unusually kind intonation of voice; ‘but the misfor- 
tune that has befallen me, may also have befallen him 
without dishonour. Order off your men, Girolamo; or, 
rather, I am sufficient hostage: go and lead them away, 
that these people may embark without fear.’ 

No one attempted to oppose the marchese’s will; 
and presently the commandant entered the crevice, and 
began to climb towards his men, who had halted at the 
uppermost end, and were sitting on projecting pieces 
of rock, wondering at the phantasmagoric character of 
all that happened to them. 

‘They cannot believe he is there,’ thought Girolamo. 
‘Fate fights on my side—one desperate resolve—a single 
volley may lay them all low—and I shall escape at once 
his patronage and his revenge.’ 

This idea whirled through the brain of the com- 
mandant, as it might have done through that of a 
drunken man—disconnected from the motives in which 


it took rise, and the consequences it might produce. | 


Such vague images of crime are often realised in this 
world before reason can deal with them; and then we 
talk of unprovoked temptations of some infernal being, 
and throw responsibility upon irresistible impulse ! 
But the commandant had accustomed his mind that 
night to evil thoughts. All who lay in his path, or 


threatened his repose, seemed deserving of death. His 
lips were already opened to give the order which would 
have sent a murderous lead-shower down on the ledge 
of rock, when some one came stumbling behind him. 
The sergeant who had advanced so boldly had also 
been rel 1, and exclaimed, in a soliloquy meant to 
be heard: 

‘Holy Virgin! this is a night of strange things. 
The Marchese Belmonte a prisoner with these 
pirates !’ 

The soldiers, obeying the orders of the commandant, 
though they murmured and whispered one to the other, 
shouldered their muskets, and marched slowly up the 
defile in the direction of Justo’s hut. Meanwhile, the 
boat, which held only three or four persons, went 
backwards and forwards between the landing-place and 
the felucca. Paolo, with whom the marchese obsti- 
nately, but without appearance of anger, refused to 
speak, embarked among the first. Walter remained 
with Luigi to dismiss the prisoner. 

‘These events are very extraordinary,’ said the 
Englishman. ‘The time may come when we shall 
all talk of them without bitterness.’ 

‘I fear not, signor,’ replied the marchese sadly. 
‘But you must not delay; the wind is rising still. 
I shall be at Palermo within three days. My pre- 
server has nothing to fear, I repeat. I shall not be 
unwilling to talk of old stories with as little bitterness 
as possible.’ 

This last phrase, vague enough, it is true, revealed, 
by the tone in which it was pronounced, that a violent 
struggle was going on in the marchese’s mind. The 
combined emotions of gratitude and wonder were per- 
haps working in Paolo’s favour. However, that was 
not the time or place for further communion. The 
boat, which could only be prevented by the strength 
of the men with poles, that bent and quivered in 
their hands, from being dashed against the rocky quay, 
soon received both Walter and Luigi. The marchese 
watched their departure in silence, but the motions of 
his body, which followed those of the skiff as it sank 
and rose on the foaming waves, shewed how powerfully 
his sympathies were engaged. Presently he could no 
longer distinguish aught but a huge mass of tumbling 
and frothy water. Then he made out dimly a broad 
sail spread and bend over beneath the blast. The wind 
had shifted, and was blowing right along the western 
side of the island. That was a mighty struggle with 
the elements. The marchese saw the felucca dart 
headlong away over two or three billows, careering 
like a war-horse; but then he lost sight of her, oa 
strained his eyes in vain for some time. 

It was only when he began painfully to ascend 
towards the interior of the island, that the marchese 
realised to himself all that had taken place that day. 
The series of his own actions unrolled itself as in a 
panorama before him. In no case had he behaved as 
theory would have told him to behave, had prophecy 

prepared him for the event. But he regretted nothing. 
The natural expression of his own charaéter, relieved 
by surprise from the rules of caution and the yoke of 
habit, was accompanied by a certain sense of luxury. 
He did not even attempt to disperse, by the evocation 
of terrible reminiscences, a picture that started u 
before his eyes—Paolo receiving Angela in a fond 
embrace, and sinking with her on his knees in 
thanksgiving. 

‘Who is there—the word ?’ 

‘ Belmonte!’ 

A moment after, the commandant, with an obsequious 
bow, was receiving the marchese in the hut. Its owner, 
who until then had looked upon himself as a prisoner 
in danger of death, now felt secure; for it would be 
impossible, he thought, to inflict punishment on him 
without provoking an explanation. He was confirmed 
in this belief, by the fact that orders were given for a 
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return to the castle, without any notice being taken of 
his delinquency. 

We have already, almost sufficiently for our purpose, 
indicated the relations formerly existing between the 
Marchese Belmonte and Girolamo di Georgio. The 
former, after the death of his wife, whom he had in 
reality regarded with rather a respectful than a pas- 
sionate attachment, for some time nevertheless felt 
his life more burdensome than before. He sought 
occupation in the society of friends, and chance more 
than choice probably made him select, among numerous 
others for especial familiarity, the Count di Falco and 
Captain Di Georgio, then men in the flower of their age. 
Both were fond of gaiety and pleasure; at least so said 
public opinion in Messina. They organised all manner 
of means of occupying the time of their illustrious 
friend; and one of them discovered the existence, in a 
retired villa near the coast, of a beautiful lady, whom 
the country reports, very much resembling legends in 
tone, invested with almost the character of a saint. 
On inquiry, it became known that this said lady, called 
by every one simply Speranza, had retired from the 
world several years before, when very young, with a 
sister, then an infant, resolving to live in solitude. 
The reason of this strange resolution was variously 
related ; but it seemed certain that family pride had 
much to do with it. Speranza’s uncle, the Count 
Cacamo, who although a mere country noble, might 
from his talents have been a distinguished person in 
Sicily, had become guilty of very heinous and dis- 
graceful crimes, and was compelled to fly to save 
himself from ignominious punishment. It was added 
that a very high-placed person, to whom she had been 
betrothed, peremptorily refused to make her his wife 
under such circumstances. On this latter fact, however, 
the marchese never made any researches. He preferred, 
indeed, not to believe it. The motives of Speranza’s 
retirement were sufficiently strong, this set aside. At 
first, in very idleness, he joined his boon-companions, 
Di Falco and Di Georgio, in an expedition, during 
which, in disguise, under some pretence that must 
have been clever, because it succeeded, they penetrated 
into the Villa Salmone. Soon after, it beeame known 
that the governor of Messina was in love with the 
Lady Speranza; but most persons in good society 
refused to believe that he intended to make her his 
wife. Whether he ever hesitated, is not known; for, 
as we have already hinted, most of the circumstances 
of this romantic attachment, and all the finer parts of 
the character of Speranza, were jealously kept from 
the world’s observation. It is certain, however, that 
the betrothal at length took place; and already had 
Speranza begun to reappear in some choice or obse- 
quious circles, and to receive the visits, and even the 
serenades, of the gallant youth of Messina. Villa 
Salmone became, as it were, a little court, where per- 
sons of good taste and refinement were proud to be 
admitted. 

And here we have an example of how easy it is 
for events, even before the chief actors in them have 
disappeared from the earth, to assume a legendary and 
uncertain character. Whilst the marchese, taciturn 
in his despair, refused even to his most intimate friends 
to talk of the blow that soon struck him almost to the 
earth, popular rumour busied itself in circulating the 
wildest and most contradictory stories. Some said 
that the Count di Falco was perfectly innocent of the 
outrage that caused the death of Speranza; and 
although it is quite certain that his body was washed 
upon the shore the very next night, believed him to 
be still alive, wandering in distant regions. Others 
declared that at least two persons, besides the sailors, 
had escaped from the wreck, and were received and 
concealed by the country-people. The majority, how- 
ever, were not so specific in their statements; but 
contented themselves with averring, that if the 


marchese were once more to disguise himself, and 
penetrate into the remotest recesses of Sicilian society, 
he might learn things that would prove how mis- 
directed had been his despair and his vengeance. In 
so far as these tales suggested any idea of inconstancy 
on the part of Speranza, they may safely be disre- 
garded. The marchese knew the grounds of his hopes 
and the strength of the promises on which he had 
relied. But the uneasiness of public opinion might 
reasonably have suggested that some great injustice 
had been committed. 

According to what may be called the official account 
of the transaction—one which, at anyrate, was not 
contradicted by the marchese—the Count di Falco, 
having become enamoured of Lady Speranza, confided 
his passion to Captain Di Georgio. That individual, 
after exacting a promise of secrecy, betrayed his friend 
to the marchese. Instead of exciting jealousy, how- 
ever, his revelation only aroused merriment. Some 
pleasantries of sufficiently bad taste passed—that was 
all; and Di Falco did not seem to diminish in the 
governor’s esteem. Upon this, Girolamo di Georgio, 
as he averred, began to share the opinion of some of 
the genteel gossips of Messina, which we have already 
noticed. A certain native virtue, which he attributed 
to himself, was irritated. He no longer discouraged, 
he said, the honourable rivalry of Di Falco—rather 
hoped, indeed, that it would be successful—and in 
perfect innocence, kept from the knowledge of the 
marchese several facts which might have warned him 
of approaching danger. When he learned suddenly 
that his friend had resolved on an act of disgraceful 
violence, he hastened to expostulate with before 
denouncing him. It was too late: he came only in 
time to meet the party which carried off Speranza 
going down to the beach. Béing alone, rescue was 
impossible. He followed to expostulate; and forced 
his way on board the vessel, from which he afterwards, 
he said, escaped alone of all the passengers. 

Had this statement been received by the marchese 
as quite correct, it would have protected Girolamo 
from all consequences, except the natural dislike we feel 
for one who might have prevented a catastrophe but 
did not. It could not be denied that he had given 
fair warning of Di Falco’s misdirected passion. But 
the marchese seemed to have some reason for believing 
that Di Georgio had connived more’ directly in the 
attack on the Villa Salmone. He remembered various 
attempts made to elicit the true state of his own | 
affections and engagements, indicating a perverse 
opinion that Speranza was still a fair object of rivalry. 
At anyrate, he withdrew his friendship from Di 
Georgio; but, as if in order to keep him ever within 
his reach, caused him to be appointed, in spite of 
certain objections made on the score of character, into 
which we need not enter, to the command of the 
Island of Maretimo. We already know that Signor 
Di Georgio was ready to admit freely—as he had done 
to Walter—that he was to a certain extent an accom- 
plice in the abduction; and this makes it quite sure 
that he knew of the existence of witnesses who might, 
and probably would, prove against him so far at some 
early opportunity. 

The commandant had often attempted to obtain 
advancement; but invain. The marchese, actuated by 
a kind of presentiment, shewed a morbid eagerness to 
preserve him in that post; and found, as it were, an 
explanation of his own prophetic obstinacy when Paolo 
di Falco, accused of crimes against the state as well as 
against individuals, fell into his hands. We already 
know what occurred subsequently—how Girolamo, 
acting perhaps with a rigidity not expected of him, 
utterly suppressed from his memory the fact that the 
father of his prisoner had been his bosom-friend ; and 
how the marchese did not scruple to abase his crea- 
ture, by forcing him to be not only the instrument of 
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vengeance, but the channel of intrigue. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, at the character of the meetings 
of these two men: on one side, the obsequiousness of 
the dependent, with all the concealed hatred that 
usually accompanies it; on the other, a cool perseve- 
rance in contempt, justified by a belief in injury 
received, and only to be in this way punished. 

Nothing that had occurred during that eventful 
evening, seemed to justify the marchese in any change 
of sentiment towards the commandant. As we have 
seen, indeed, the almost miraculous manner in which 
he had himself become the prisoner of the friends of 
Di Falco, had disposed him to look with leniency on 
the accident by which his creature had also been 
surprised. The two events seemed to him so extraor- 
dinary, as to be attributable rather to the decrees of 
Heaven than to any human contrivance. Nor was it 
anger at Paolo’s escape that worked upon him—clearly 
that also was a consummation written in the Book of 
Fate. The commandant, therefore, without any obvious 
hypocrisy, might have claimed a right to be surprised 
had he known, that during that silent march towards 
the castle, all the hostility which the marchese had so 
long directed with such fatal effect towards others, was 
gathering like a tempest-cloud over his own head. 


THE ESSAYS OF HENRY ROGERS.* 


Or the new books which, month by month, and week 
after week, issue in teeming throngs from the press, a 
large proportion comprises reprints of contributions to 
our periodical literature. In years gone by, it was the 
trade maxim of old John Murray, the great bibliopole 
of Albemarle Street—a maxim deliberately constructed 
and steadfastly adhered to—not to reprint favourite 
essays and popular articles that had made a hit in 
his Quarterly Review, however decided the favouritism, 
and however extensive the popularity. If people 
wanted such and such a paper of Southey’s, was his 
argument—this classical lucubration by Milman, or 
that slashing article by Croker—let them buy the 
back number of the Review which contained it, price 
six shillings; and so the public would attain its desire, 
and he, John Murray, dispose of his remainders. But 
time, and John Murray the younger and his fellow- 
publishers, have reversed this protectionist policy ; 
and now-a-days the review and magazine articles of 
almost every contributor of mark and likelihood, are 
speedily collected from the scattered numbers of their 
parent periodical, and given to the world in compact 
volumes, to stand or fall by their own merits or 
demerits, as the case or their fate may be. 

Thus we have of late been presented with the re- 
printed essays—to say nothing of scores of minor or 
lighter republications from the entire gamut of serials, 
monthly and bi-monthly, weekly and daily—of Jeffrey 
and Sidney Smith, of Macaulay and Lord Mahon, of 
Sir James Stephen and Thomas Carlyle, and of Sir 
Archibald Alison; and among the latest collections 
of this kind, and already in a second edition and 
enlarged form, are to be noted the Essays of Henry 

view. 

Mr Rogers is best known as the author of a contro- 
versial work in the garb of fiction, wherein the rival 
Quarterly has just (No. CXC.) been forward to hail 
the presence of ‘great power of logic,’ and ‘ unusual 
liveliness of illustration, seasoned with a plentiful 
admixture of sarcastic humour ;’ and observes of its 
dialogue pages, that the ‘ Socratic weapons’ have never, 
‘since the time of Plato, been wielded with more 
grace and spirit.’ The author’s Essays are not, by the 


* Essays collected from Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henry Rogers. Second Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 
Longman. 1855. 


nature of them, destined to the same popularity; but 
they are highly worthy of notice as the productions of 
a clear-thinking, clear-writing man—shrewd and saga- 
cious, careful in what he propounds, calm in judgment, 
precise in definition, methodical in statement, and 
often vivacious, if not very original, in garnishing his 
theme. The subjects he treats are various; sufficiently 
so to make his volumes, like a number of the Review 
whence they proceed, a repertory of topics to suit all 
tastes, or all but the most frivolous and flippant, for 
whose ‘pay on demand’ applications, it must be 
owned, he has ‘no effects.’ For healthier palates he 
has catered liberally by a supply of papers political, 
biographical, philosophical, philological, theological, and 
critical. From a disquisition on the Suffrage, the reader 
may turn to a Memoir of Luther; from a treatise on the 
Structure of the English language, to a Monograph on 
Ancrew Marvell; from an article on ‘Reason and 
Faith, to a meditation on the ‘ Vanity and Glory of 
Literature ;’ from an essay on Plato, to a critique on 
the British Pulpit; from fine old Thomas Fuller, to 
Descartes; and from Descartes to Pascal; and from 
Pascal to Leibnitz. One special merit of Mr 
Rogers is, that he is an informing writer; that he 
does not deal in rhetorical amplifications, and vague 
flights of imposing diction, taking for granted the 
reader’s acquaintance with the essayist’s subject in 
hand; but on the contrary, condenses into his 
articles as much information and instructive matter as 
their nature will allow, and always avoids the slip- 
slop drivel of diffuse and desultory scribes, who put 
such an unconscionable deal of platitude into their 
paragraphs, and of water into their ink. 

As a favourable specimen of his dealings in this 
respect, may be mentioned his dissertation on the 
Structure of the English Language, which gives in brief 
space much that is interesting and instructive on what 
might be thought a dry topic, and which is neither too 
shallow or superficial to repel the learned, nor too 
abstruse or taking-too-much-for-granted to repel those 
who are ‘no scholars,’ but adapted to please if not 
to profit the one, and to both profit and please the 
other. He shews that the bulk of the English language, 
which consists of about 38,000 words, is derived from 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Greek, and French; and that of 
these words, about 23,000, or nearly five-eighths, are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Were we, however, to found our 
calculations upon the passages which Sharon Turner 
has cited from some of our most popular authors of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and in 
which he has marked out by italics the words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, we should infer, says Mr Rogers, 
a much greater preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon 
element. The passages alluded to are taken from our 
translation of the Scriptures, from Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Cowley, Thomson, Addison, Locke, 
Swift, Pope, Young, Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and 
Johnson. Mr Rogers is at the pains to do in full what 
Sir James Mackintosh once did in part—namely, analyse 
this series of passages, so as to assign in each case the 
exact proportion of Anglo-Saxon words it contains. 
The result is worth detailing. Accordingly, we find 
that in five verses out of Genesis, comprising 130 
words, there are only 5 not Saxon. In as many 
verses out of the Gospel of St John, comprising 
74 words, there are only 2 not Saxon. The extract 
from Shakspeare contains 81 words, and all but 13 
are Saxon; that from Spenser contains 72, all Saxon 
but 14; that from Milton, 90, all Saxon but 16; that 
from Cowley, 76, all Saxon but 10; that from Thomson, 
78, all Saxon but 14; that from Addison, 79, all Saxon 
but 15; that from Locke, 94, all Saxon but 20; that 
from Pope, 84, of which 28 are not Saxon; that from 
Young, 96, all Saxon but 21; that from Swift, 87, in 
which 9 only are not Saxon; that from Robertson, 114, 
all Saxon but 34; that from Hume, 101, 38 being not 
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Saxon ; that from Gibbon, 80, of which the not Saxon 
are 31—nearly half; and that from Johnson, 87, of which 
all are Saxon but 21.—In all, there are here 1492 words, 
of which only 296 are not Saxon. If, therefore, we were 
to take this as a criterion, the Saxon would make up 
about four-fifths of the language, instead of five-eighths, 
or about thirty-two fortieths, instead of twenty-five 
fortieths. It is allowed, however, that the criterion is 
by no means a fair one, if we are considering the mere 
number of words derived from the Anglo-Saxon as 
compared with those derived from other sources; for 
there are of course many words—such as a, the, he, she, 
it, with, and, &e.—which must necessarily occur much 
oftener than others, and are, therefore, met with three 
or four times over in the same passage. But Mr 
Rogers goes on to shew, that if, dismissing the 
question of numbers, we consider simply the position 
these words occupy in the language, and that if they 
are repeated frequently, it is only because we cannot 
help it ; then, though their being counted over two or 
three times gives us an exaggerated estimate of the 
number of Anglo-Saxon words, that very exaggeration 
is far from adequately expressing the extent to which 
that portion of the language prevails. 

His general conclusion is, that these calculations 
afford, on the whole, a fair criterion of the proportion 
in which the different elements of our language are 
found in the writings of our best authors; ‘and 
perhaps it may be stated as a general truth, that in 
our most idiomatic writers there is about one-tenth 
of the words not Anglo-Saxon—in our least, about 
one-third.’ 

In proceeding with his subject, he shews how English 
grammar is almost exclusively occupied with what is 
of Anglo-Saxon origin; that the terms which occur 
most frequently in discourse, or which recall the most 
vivid conceptions, are Anglo-Saxon; that from this 

guage we derive the words which are expressive of 
the earliest and dearest connections, and the strongest 
and most powerful feelings of our nature—such house- 
hold words as hearth, roof, fireside—such heartfelt 
words as love, fear, hope, sorrow, shame; that to a like 
origin belong the words which have been earliest used, 
and are therefore invested with the strongest associa- 
tions—the words that carry back the mind to the 
home of childhood and the sports of youth; that 
many of those objects about which the practical reason 
of man is employed in common life also receive their 
names from the Anglo-Saxon—which is the language, 
for the most part, of business—of the counting-house, 
the shop, the market, the street, the farm; that 
nearly ail our national proverbs, in which it is truly 
said so much of a nation’s practical wisdom resides, 
are almost wholly Anglo-Saxon; that so is a very 
large proportion (and that always the strongest) of 
the language of invective, humour, satire, and collo- 
quial pleasantry ; and once more, that while our most 
abstract and general terms are derived from the Latin, 
those which denote special varieties, those which 
express nice shades and distinctions, are derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon: if colour, for instance, is Latin, 
white, black, green, yellow, blue, red, brown, are Anglo- 

on; if animal is Latin, man, cow, sheep, calf, cat, 
are Anglo-Saxon; if number is immediately French, 
—v Latin, one, two, three, four, &c., are Anglo- 
on. 

In summing up the characteristics and claims of our 
language, after due pains spent on what we may call 
his ‘comparative anatomy ’ of its form and structure, 
Mr Rogers comes to very much the same conclusion as 
did old Camden ages ago, in words so graphic and still 
so pertinent to the subject, that we cannot forbear 
quoting them, only modernising the spelling. ‘ Whereas 
our tongue is mixed, it is no disgrace. The Italian is 
pleasant, but without sinews, as a still, fleeting water ; 
the French, delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarce 


daring to open her lips for fear of marring her counte- 
nance ; the Spanish, majestical, but fulsome, running 
too much on tie o, and terrible like the devil in a play; 
the Dutch, manlike, but withal very harsh, as one 
ready at every word to pick a quarrel. Now we, in 
borrowing from them, give the strength of consonants 
to the Italian; the full sound of words to the French ; 
the variety of terminations to the Spanish; and the 
mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch; and so, like 
bees, we gather the honey of their good properties, and 
leave the dregs to themselves. And thus, when sub- 
stantialness combineth with delightfulness, fulness with 
fineness, seemliness with portliness, and currentness 
with staidness, how can the language which consisteth 
of all these, sound other than full of all sweetness ?’ 
One of the most generally entertaining of Mr 
Rogers’s biographical and critical papers, is that on 
the life and writings of Thomas Fuller, the quaint old r 
author of The Worthies of England and The Church 
History of Britain—a man of whom Coleridge went so 
far as to say: ‘Next to Shakspeare, I am not certain 
whether Thomas Fuller, beyond all other writers, does 
not excite in me the sense and emotion of the marvel- 
lous—the degree in which any given faculty, or com- 
bination of faculties, is possessed and manifested, so far 
surpassing what one would have thought possible in a 
single mind as to give one’s admiration the flavour and 
quality of wonder.’ Fuller is certainly one of the most 
original, as well as eccentric, of our literary worthies. 
He wrote, as Mr Rogers observes, like Jeremy Taylor, 
and Isaac Barrow, and Sir Thomas Browne, with 
a vigour and freshness, with a fertility of thought 
and imagery, and a general felicity of style, which, 
considering the quantity of his compositions and the 
haste with which he produced them, impress us with 
wonder at his untiring activity and preternatural 
fecundity. His quips, and quirks, and wanton wiles— 
his jests, puns, jeux d’esprit, and sallies of playful 
banter—form a perpetual fund of amusement to all 
readers with a wit to be exercised, and a diaphragm 
to be tickled. Fuller is one of those bond fide humor- 
ists, almost, if not quite peculiar, to British litera- 
ture, in whom depth of thought and feeling underlies 
a surging tide of fun and frolic. Mr Rogers regales 
himself with the fancy of watching the countenance of 
any intelligent man while perusing Fuller, affirming 
that few other writers could produce more rapid 
variations of expression. ‘We should see the face in 
succession mantling with a smile, distended into a 
broad grin, breaking out into loud laughter, now arch- 
ing the eyebrows to an expression of sudden wonder 
and pleased surprise, now clouded with a momentary 
shade of vexation over some wanton spoiling of a fine 
thought, now quieted again into placidity by the pre- 
sentation of something truly wise or striking, and anon 
chuckling afresh over some outragegns pun or oddity. 
The same expression could not be nMintained for any 
three paragraphs; perfect gravity scarcely for three 
sentences.’ The exuberance of Fuller’s wit has even 
been the means, in Coleridge’s opinion, of defrauding 
him of his due praise for the practical wisdom of his 
thoughts, for the beauty and variety of the truths into 
which he shaped his matter. Irrepressible, too, as was 
his habit of jesting, Fuller had in him little of the 
satirist ; he set down nought in malice. His was a 
cheery temperament, blithe and boyish, free-spoken 
but frank-hearted. ‘With such a temperament, added 
to unfeigned piety and unfeigned benevolence, with a 
heart open to all innocent pleasures, and purged from 
the “leaven of malice and uncharitableness,” it was as 
natural that he should be full of mirth, as it is for the 
grasshopper to chirp, or the bee to hum, or the birds 
to warble, in the spring breeze and the bright sunshine.’ 
His very physiognomy is justly noted as an index to 
his natural character; he had light flaxen hair, clear 
blue and laughing eyes, a kindly and open visage. If 
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he was apt to make, so was he ready to take a joke, 
and doubtless laughed with zest at the famous, though 
questioned, retort courteous of that Mr Sparrowhawk, 
whom he once gibingly asked what was the difference 
between a sparrowhawk and an owl; and who forthwith 
made answer, that ‘an owl was fuller in the head, and 
JSuller in the face, and fuller all over.” Mr Rogers does 
not omit to notice the prodigies related of Fuller’s 
memory: how he could repeat 500 strange words after 
once hearing them, and could make use of a sermon, 
word for word, under the same circumstances; how he 
undertook, in passing from Temple Bar to the extre- 
mity of Cheapside, to tell at his return every sign— 
each shop then having its sign—as it stood in order on 
both sides of the way, repeating them either backwards 
or forwards, and how he kept his word. We are told, 
too, that his method of composition was of the following 
preposterous, if not incredible kind:—he would write 
the first words of every line near the margin down to 
the foot of the paper, and then beginning again, would 
fill up the blanks exactly, without leaving spaces, 
interlineations, or contractions of any sort; and would 
so connect the ends and beginnings, that the sense 
would appear as complete as if it had been written in 
a continued series in the usual way! Possibly he did 
this once and again, as a feat for the entertainment of 
his friends; but we are assured it was not his /Aabit. 
Such a habit, one surmises, must have soon worn out ; 
it could only have been for gala-day, summer wear. 
The essay on Andrew Marvell—Milton’s patriot 

friend, the incorruptible member for Hull—is lively and 
interesting; but hardly so lively or interesting as the 
memoir by Hartley Coleridge, which opens so worthily 
his course of Northern Worthies. Marvell was certainly 
one of the most remarkable men of his day—true to 
the pole-star of an ‘ unconquered will,’ stern, serene, 
and self-possessed. His satirical powers are still highly 
relished, and by some—Leigh Hunt, for instance— 
praised in the very highest degree; as where he girds 
at Holland, then at war with us, as a country that 
searce deserves the name of land, 

As but the offscouring of the British sand; 

And so much earth as was contributed 

By English pilots when they heaved the lead ; 
going on to declare, of the poor dike-defended Dutch, 

at 

Glad then, as miners who have found the ore, 

They, with mad labour, fished the land to shore ; 

And dived as desperately for each piece 

Of earth, as it had been of ambergrease : 


though, in spite of all their efforts, 


Still his claim the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o'er their steeples played ; 


and in one most @iicrous couplet the satirist adds— 


The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest. 


Hartley Coleridge properly suggests, that the same 
causes which retarded the poetic fame of Milton went 
nigh to extinguish that of Andrew Marvell; for the 
classical Republicans were few and inefficient, while 
the Puritans would not read poetry, nor the High 
Church Jigots anything but what emanated from their 
own y; the common-place roistering Royalists, 
again, being seldom sober enough to read at all, and 
the mob-fanatics not so much as knowing their letters. 

Mr Rogers’s review of the career of Luther is a 
favourite one—an admiring and earnest resumé of the 
characteristics and actions of 


The solitary monk who shook the world. 


He deals ably, too, with the philosophers—with Plato, 
with Leibnitz, with Descartes; and his account of the 
life and works, and stand-point of Blaise Pascal, is 


probably the best criticism in our language, on a man 
whose genius in itself, and whose influence on the mind 
of Christendom in general, as well as France in par- 
ticular, are deeply worthy of diligent and meditative 
inquiry. 


EUDOXIA. 
SECOND PICTURE. 


O pearest my sister, my sister that sits by the hearth, 
With quiet lids drooping, or lifted up saintly and calm ; 
With household hands folded, or ready for help and for 


balm ; 
With lip, soft in sadness, or dewy in innocent mirth ; 
Thy life rises upward to God every day like a psalm, 
Which the singer sings sleeping, and—waked—would 
with wondering eyes say : 
‘Isang not. Nay, how should I sing thus? I only do 
pray.’ 


O blesséd my sister, that walks in at every dark door, 

Be it bolted or open, unheeding or welcome or frown, 
But enters as silent as sunlight, and there sitting down 
Makes golden the damp walls, and shines pleasant shapes 

on the floor, 
And unlocks the chambers where low in the dust lay 
Hope’s crown, 
Uplifts her from sackcloth and ashes, puts off her sad weeds, 
Recrowns and reclothes her. Then, on to the next door 
that needs 


Beloved my sister, whose spirit so wholly does live 
In loving, that e’en our word ‘loved’ with its rapturous 
sound 
Comes fainter, like earth-tunes when angels are singing 
around— 
Whose eyes say for ever: ‘Less blest to receive than to 
give.’ 
So, whatsoe’er we give, may One give to thee without 
bound !— 
All best gifts—all dearest gifts. Whether His right hand 
do close 
Or open—He holds it for ever above thee—He knows. 


SPIKING GUNS. 


The following explanation of the modern method of 
spiking guns, as practised by the armies of the Crimea, 
will be interesting to many of our readers :—The spikes 
are about four inches long, and of the dimensions of a 
tobacco-pipe ; the head flat, a barb at the point acts as a 
spring, which is naturally pressed to the shaft upon being 
forced into the touch-hole. Upon reaching the chamber 
of the gun, it resumes its position, and it is impossible to 
withdraw it. It can only be got out by drilling—no 
easy task, as they are made of the hardest steel, and being 
also loose in the touch-hole, there is much difficulty in 
making a drill bite as effectually as it should do. Its 
application is the work of a moment, a single tap on the 
flat head with the palm of the hand sufficing. This can be 
easily done, even if it is ever so dark.—Newspaper 
paragraph. 

THE SPIDER’S LOVE OF HER PROGENY. 


All her limbs, one by one, may be torn from her body, 
without forcing her to abandon her hold of the cocoon in 
which she has wrapped her eggs ; and if, without mangling 
the mother, it be skilfully removed from her, and suddenly 
thrown out of sight, she instantaneously loses all her 
activity, seems paralysed, and coils her tremulous limbs as 
if mortally wounded. If the bag be returned, her ferocity 
and strength are restored the moment she has any percep- 
tion of its presence, and she rushes to her treasure, to 
defend it to the last.—Professor Hentz. 
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